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REFERENCE to the “ Scientific Evidence for a Future Life ” 2 is sure to bring 
'a smile to many faces; for few can resist the association which links the 
_words “ psychical”? and “ psychical research” with puerility and super- 
‘stition. However carefully it may be stated that only the relatively small 
amount of strictly scientific work that has been done on the subject is being 
‘referred to, association will still do its work and will suggest triviality, 
blinding the reader to the importance of the phenomena. The long tradition 
of charlatanry and mystery-mongering, which has dragged the subject in 
the mire and made it appear repulsive and ridiculous, dulls the power of 
discrimination. But this is not the only reason. Psychical phenomena are 
still (by a relic of medieval thinking) identified in the public mind with the 
“supernatural”; and the investigation of them is suspected to be an 
attempt to smuggle the “ supernatural ” into science by the back door after 
it has been expelled by the front. Hence the so-called “* psychic ” or “* super- 
normal ” faculties of mankind, which in reality form an important branch of 
psychology and are capable of throwing an intense light on the structure of 
personality, are cold-shouldered and ignored, though they no more involve 
superstition than do hypnotism or psycho-analysis. 

This ancient idea of the “‘ supernatural ” is so much a part of our mental 
inheritance that we seldom or never pause to ask ourselves what we mean 
by the word. We are prepared to accept the “ supernatural ” or to reject it 
according to the bias of our philosophy. But we do not ask ourselves whether 


1 Hrppert Journat, April, 1943. 
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the concept of “ supernature ”’ really means anything : still less do we ask 
the same question about “ nature.” To glance back at the mental outlook 
of the Middle Ages is to find oneself in a dual universe, one part of which is 
“ natural’ and occupied by living mankind, by the animals and by the 
physical surroundings ; the other part is “‘ supernatural” and occupied by 
God, by the angels, by the devils and by departed humanity. There is a 
complete dichotomy; and in all essentials sage and peasant, Pope and 
Emperor, accepted the dichotomy as obvious and shared the same outlook. 
There was one cosmogony, that of the Christian Church. God, in this cosmo- 
gony, was conceived in terms of augmented man: the Sonship of God was 
interpreted almost literally: the planet Earth, with its inhabitants, was 
regarded as occupying the centre of the “ natural” universe; while God 
exercised over all a man-like type of rule. When it was necessary, the “ laws 
of nature ” were interfered with by God in the interests of human beings, 
exactly as an earthly ruler might abrogate or modify on occasion the laws he 
had made. Man was the central figure in the “natural” part of the 
dichotomy ; God in the “ supernatural” ; while the whole of existence was 
comprised by the Human-Divine Family in heaven and earth, together with 
its environment. 

One may see this medieval conception embodied in Italian religious art 
—in such a picture, for example, as Tintoretto’s Paradise, in which God the 
Father reigns supreme over all; while below him is the Son and the Holy 
Family ; then the Apostles and the Doge, and in descending order the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, the nobility and commons of the realm. Expression 
is given to the “ supernatural ” element by painting the figures as floating 
in a state in which the force of gravity has been suspended—a feature which 
is executed with incomparable art. The same idea was to be found, when the 
power of the Catholic Church was at its height, embodied in the political 
state of Christendom. Pope Innocent III, for instance, crowned in his 
person the “ natural ” part of the universal dichotomy. He was “ royal high 
priest of the Christian Church, the verus imperator of the Christian Empire, 
the first judge of Christendom.”’ To him the kings of Europe knelt in feality ; 
and in his person the “ natural” and “ supernatural ” realms were united. 
Given the outlook of the thirteenth century, what, indeed, could have been 
more logical ? One universe, “‘ supernatural ” above and “ natural ” below, 
with miraculous means of interpenetration. Nor was the conception new. In 
principle, it was as old as man. 

But, with the coming of science, this entire outlook was changed. Coper- 
nicus dethroned the planet Earth from its central position in the heavens, 
reducing it to a speck of dust revolving round a second-rate star. The view 
that God created the world in the year 4004 B.c. was replaced by the view 
that the world owed its origin to a cooling nebula and was very many millions 
of years old. Geologists discovered the story of life written in the rocks. 
Biologists, co-operating with them, showed that all life, including that of 
man, arose from lowly origins in the distant past. Man was not created 
suddenly: he “evolved.” Moreover, scientists discovered that events do 
not occur miraculously or at random, but are linked together in a pattern, 
governed by what are called the “ laws of nature,” of which causality is the 
lynch-pin. Thus, the entire medizval perspective was altered. Man, from 
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being the central player on the stage and chief object of divine attention, 
became a micro-organism lost in the abysses of space, at once the outcome 
and the plaything of “‘ natural ” forces. The breach between pre- and post- 
scientific eras of thought has thus become wider and wider: and it is still 
widening. Medizeval cosmogony now has the appearance of a child’s toy 
afloat on a limitless ocean. 

Religion and science to-day occupy two camps, bound to two entirely 
different world-outlooks. Religion, in the Western world, is generally 
equated with Christian orthodoxy, and is so fitted to the framework in which 


it was born that it cannot escape from it. Science now carries on in complete 


independence of religion because it is fitted to a general outlook so different 
that the two have no language in common. That religion and science live 
side by side without conflict is not due to the existence of any mediating 
bridge between them, but to the extreme tolerance meted out to every kind of 
opinion which is characteristic of modern society—a tolerance which a long 
succession of shocks and surprises has reduced almost to apathy. Also there 
are minds which possess an astonishing capacity for working in water-tight 
compartments ; and perhaps the growth of specialisation, which forces an 
increasing number of people to work in narrow grooves, has the effect of 
favouring this. At any rate the spectacle is common of office-holders in the 
churches who appear to find no difficulty in conducting their mental life in 
the twelfth and twentieth centuries simultaneously. 

Rarely, indeed, does anyone attempt to reconcile the two outlooks ; but 
when the attempt is made, the result is a sight for gods and men. Mr C. S. 
Lewis, in his book entitled The Problem of Pain, feels called upon to try the 
experiment of adjusting the outlooks of science and religion by providing a 
scientific, historical setting for the Fall of Man. Accordingly he puts forward 
the view that Primitive man, as known to science, was identical with the 
“ Paradisal ” man who, in religious tradition, fell from grace. This “* Para- 
disal ”” man, before he fell, is supposed by Mr Lewis to have been the recipient 
of a wonderful and heavenly experience to which modern man is a stranger. 


**T do not doubt, [he says] that if Paradisal man could now appear 
among us, we should regard him as an utter savage, a creature to be 
exploited, or, at best, patronised. Only one or’ two, and those the 
holiest among us, would glance a second time at the naked, shaggy- 
bearded, slow-spoken creature: but they, after a few minutes, would 
fall at his feet.” (P. 67.) 


A further clash, with which Mr Lewis also attempts to deal, is the clear 
line of demarcation drawn by the religious outlook between man and the 
animals, making them different from one another in kind. The discoveries 
of science point to a common ancestry for men and animals, and to the pre- 
sence of human characteristics in the higher animals, at least in embryo. 
Here again the attempt at reconciliation is lamentable. 

There is one point, however, whether or not by the accident of a scientific 
hypothesis which may be only temporary, on which science and religion are 
agreed. Both regard man as supreme in the natural world. It is the present 
opinion of astronomers that intelligent life, if not uniquely confined to this 
planet, must at any rate be a rare thing in the universe. Man is the highest 
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known physical being ; and although this scarcely restores his pre-Copernican 
status, it marks him out as arbiter of his fate. It affords a foundation for the 
social-scientific Utopia-builder and provides him with a familiar slogan. It 
enables him to say, “‘ echoing the words of Voltaire in his first tragedy ‘ let 
us be our own oracles and tripods and gods’. 4 Man, supreme in the 
material universe (which for science is the only one), holds in his hands the 
sole hope of his race, the hope of bringing to a successful issue the aims of 
materialistic humanism. Thus, belief in the supremacy of man within the 
“natural” order leads to two entirely different results. According to the 
philosophy built on science, immortality is a myth and God an outworn 
figment : but, given the rational control by man of his own affairs, there will 
some day arise in this present world a race of god-like beings and a desirable 
life for all, Meanwhile we have the consolations of applied science—hot water 
laid on, wireless, motor-cars, air-travel and so on to compensate us for the 
discovery that we are nothing more than ephemeral psycho-mechanisms. We 
are so to control our mental life that we shall be able to create our own 
synthetic values as we now make synthetic rubber ! 2 

For religion, on the other hand, bound though it is to a long discredited 
world-outlook, this supremacy of man means something more. It means 
tiat man is real in a supra-temporal sense and is united inseparably to what 
it calls “* God *?; and that the human individual has an intrinsic worth. 

Are these two views, the one founded upon meticulous observation, the 
other upon a deep, but inarticulate stream of experience, for ever incom- 
patible ? There is an interesting feature in the scientific outlook which 
commonly passes unnoticed. Science in its early days, waged war on “ super- 
naturalism,”’ ousting it foot by foot, substituting ‘‘ natural ” explanations for 
“ supernatural,” until men of science came to look upon the “ supernatural ” 
as their especial enemy. Nevertheless, so strong was the dualistic view 
dividing the universe into “nature” and “ supernature,” that they took 
this view over in spite of themselves. Instead of abandoning it, they accepted 
the dichotomy, but snipped off the “* supernatural ” part of it. This, at first 
sight, may seem to be the same thing as abandoning it, but in reality it was 
not; for with the “natural” portion they took over also the boundary 
between the two portions, and this boundary that they took over was an 
intrinsic wall, objectively inherent in the structure. Ever since then, this 
wall has formed an objective rampart round “ nature.” 

Observe how prone scientific men are to talk about “ Nature,” about the 
“laws of nature,” “ natural”? phenomena, “ natural” explanations and so 
on. The title of the leading scientific journal is ‘‘ Nature.” So freely are 
scientific discourses sprinkled with references to a personified “‘ Nature ”’ that 
it almost seems as if, having dethroned God, scientists have felt obliged to 
create a goddess. This emphasis on “ nature ” suggests that science still 
keeps an eye on the void left by “ supernature,” having an uncomfortable 
suspicion that the latter may try to return, If there is only one world of 
which we have any knowledge, as scientists are wont to assume, why not call 
it “ Reality ” or “‘ The Whole ” or “ Existence ” or some name which does 


1 Professor W. Macneile Dixon, “ Thoughts for the Times,” W. R. Ker Lecture, 1940. 
* Dr Julian Huxley, “‘ Man—the Trustee of Ethical Goodness,’? Hrspert JouRNAL, 
April, 1948, p. 200. 
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not suggest an antithesis ? Why lay so much emphasis on the “ natural ” 
character of the phenomena dealt with by science ? The truth is that the 
old wall dividing the once dual universe is still in existence. It remains as an 
objective wall marking the limits of “ nature ” and it leaves a void beyond. 
The important point is the objectivity of this wall. In entertaining the con- 
ception of “ nature” current to-day, we are in the position of a man on 
board ship, far out on a clear, calm ocean, who, looking round at the sharp 
ring of the horizon, thinks that it marks the world’s end. So naive is he that 
it does not occur to him that the ring has no objective existence but only 
marks the limit of his own vision. 

In a recent article, Dr Julian Huxley touched glancingly on the principle 
which underlies the subjectivity of ‘‘ nature’s ” boundary. 


“ Truth [he said] is only absolute when it deals with the incomplete, 
such as the abstractions from reality which form the basis of mathe- 
matics. The absolute difference between truth and falsehood only 
applies in a limited number of situations.” 4 


This principle, which is of fundamental importance, needs to be fully dis- 
cussed in connection with every interpretation of science as well as every 
presentation of religion. 

Many questions which arise in daily life are, indeed, susceptible of answers 
which are simply true or false. If Jones is in Brighton, it is simply false to 
say that he is in London ; just as it is simply false to say that two and two 
make anything but four. But these cases have a suspicious simplicity, which 
suggests that they are set in an abstract framework. Other questions— 
questions which go deeper—can only be answered in the form of a series of 
approximations towards the truth. Is it true or false, for example, to say 
that the earth is round? Im a sense it is true; but in another sense it is 
false, for the statement might be taken to imply that the earth is the same 
shape as a penny, which is also “ round.” The statement is neither definitely 
true nor definitely false: it is a first approximation to truth. If we go 
further and say that the earth is a sphere, this again is neither a true nor a 
false statement : it is a second and nearer approximation to the truth. The 
shape “* oblate spheroid ” is a still nearer approximation, and soon. We can 
never define the absolutely true shape of the earth, for that would have to 
take account of every minute feature, such as mountain ranges, etc.; but 
we can keep on converging towards it. Indeed, a set of approximate state- 
ments such as these form a convergent series approaching a definite goal, 
and they.typify a good deal of the work of science. But it is important to 
notice that the reason why the series converges is because the goal aimed at 
lies within the world of the senses. It is not inevitable that every such series 
should converge. So long as we are dealing with the macroscopic world of 
sense-perception—the world, that is to say, of everyday experience and of 
the engineer—we are refining upon what our unaided senses tell us, and our 
goals are sense-world goals. Under these circumstances we converge upon 
something definite. But if we try to go behind the world of sense-perception 
in order to try to reach some more fundamental reality, or something more 
“really ” true, we arrive at quite a different result. An example of an 

1 Ibid., p. 196. 
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inquiry into the extra-sense-world is provided by the physicists’ investigation 
into the nature of matter. This was no problem of refining upon the deliveries 
of the senses, but of going behind them. What, in fact, do our senses tell us 
about the nature of matter ? They tell us that matter consists of continuous 
solids and continuous fluids, with separating surfaces between them, but 
structurally continuous. This presentation of matter is quite final and admits 
of no refinement or completion. Matter, in sense-perception, is just what it 
is given to be—neither more nor less. But physicists discovered matter to be 
corpuscular and not continuous. They did not refine on the sense-view of 
matter; they put forward a totally different view of it; and there was 
nothing whatever about their discovery which could be called a nearer 
approximation to truth. 

How is it possible to reconcile these two different accounts of the nature 
of matter ? I suppose most people would say that the reconciliation is easy. 
They would say that matter is really corpuscular, but that the corpuscles are 
too small to be seen or felt by our gross senses, so that matter looks and feels 
continuous, but is corpuscular. This solution sounds easy, but unfortunately 
it involves an abandonment of the evidence of our senses ; for matter is not 
presented to us in sense-perception merely as looking or feeling continuous, 
but as being continuous. There is a vast difference here. Nothing whatever 
in a visual or tactual situation suggests that what we see or touch is only 
an appearance. Both seeing and touching claim to put us into an immediate 
cognitive relation with things as they are. The conviction that in sense- 
perception we know the final reality about matter is overwhelming and quite 
uncompromising. There is no room to hedge and say that in perception 
matter only looks or feels as if it were made of continuous substance. Nor, I 
think, need there be any doubt that things might have been arranged 
differently if there had been any biological advantage in it. The psycho- 
logical part of our machinery of perception might have been so developed 
that, when we saw or felt an object, we had the feeling that it was not finally 
real and knew that we were contributing something to its appearance. But, 
in fact, although this would have been nearer to the truth, precisely the 
opposite course was taken, and we were provided with the assurance of being 
surrounded by objects composed of continuous matter and existing in entire 
independence of ourselves. So convincing is this feeling that in the course 
of thousands of years no one, until a century or two ago (with the exception 
of one or two speculating philosophers), ever suspected that matter was 
anything but continuous, or was in the slightest degree factitious. Hence, 
if we say that matter is “ really ” corpuscular, while it merely looks and feels 
continuous to the senses, we are admitting that our senses do not show us 
things as they are. Logically, three choices are open to us. (1) We may say 
that matter is really continuous but appears corpuscular from the physicists’ 
point of view ; or (2) that matter is really corpuscular but appears continuous 
from the ordinary point of view; or (8) that the physicists’ view and the 
ordinary view are both appearances. There is no philosophical novelty in 
this situation. The point at issue is the question of whether the boundary 
of “nature ” is subjective or objective. In the series of pictures of matter 
supplied during the progress of physics, Dalton gave the first precise form 
to the corpuscular theory. His view was that matter consists of atoms, 
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which are the smallest pieces of ordinary matter which can exist. Being 
infinitely hard, these atoms were indivisible. Dalton’s view in itself was 
complete ; but his indivisible atoms were afterwards shown to be complex 
structures composed of moving electric charges called electrons and protons. 
The relevant point of departure here is that the electrons and protons were 
not merely small pieces of ordinary matter, like Dalton’s atoms. They were 
at best quasi-material, and only assumed familiar material properties when 
perceived in huge aggregates. Thus, the new view was not a refinement or 
completion of either the common view or Dalton’s, but a step further away 
from both. It was, in fact, a stage in a theory which is voyaging outwards 
into strange seas. Now, of course, the voyage has proceeded further: the 
elements of matter are no longer even quasi-material in the above sense. 
They have entered the region of wave-mechanics and probability. They can 
no longer even be described in words, but only in mathematical formule. 
' What is true of matter is true of space and time. Space, after all, is not a 
substantival entity existing in its own right, but an attribute, inseparable 
from sense-fields which are characterised by extension. With the advance 
of physics, space and time have merged into space-time ; but we must not 
be misled into thinking that this represents a convergent advance towards 
a final knowledge of the nature of either space or time. These scientific 
pictures do not form a convergent series. So far as their relation to common — 
experience is concerned, they are divergent : they lead further and further 
away from it: they do not refine upon the view of matter supplied by the 
senses, and they certainly do not complete it ; for it was complete to start 
with—complete but illusory. Rightly viewed, the discoveries of physicists 
about matter are a series of pictures, all equally true (and untrue) and equally 
relative to the observer, not forming a convetgent path towards some final 
_and absolute truth. They are like the series of views of a house which one 
obtains by walking round it : each view is a genuine appearance of the house 
corresponding to the observer’s particular relation to it, and in that sense 
it is true. But, by continuing his walk,.the observer gets no nearer to any 
finality in the matter. All the views are, indeed, linked together and stand 
in the relation to one another of (to borrow a phrase used by Professor H. H. 
Price in another connection) “ progressive adjunction ” : but so do the views 
of a landscape seen from the train. 

What is the meaning of these non-convergent series which present them- 
selves in the search for truth? It is, surely, that what we so freely call 
“nature ” has no objective boundary ; that all the views of “ nature ” that 
we obtain, whether by the use of our unajded senses or by the additional 
resources of science, are tinged with subjectivism and possess a factitious 
element. We live in an “ island world ” which we ourselves in part construct, 
and whose ontological limits do not coincide with the limits of our per- 
ceptions. It follows that any interpretation of science which is to be valid 
must be carried out in the light of a theory of knowledge. It is highly signi- 
ficant that a famous physicist should write a book, dealing with his own 
subject, and that the most conspicuous word in that book should be 
“epistemology.” 1 It is still more significant that prominent physicists 
should disagree as to how physics came to be dominated by-mathematics. 

1 Sir Arthur Eddington, The Philosophy of Physical Science. 
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“‘ Theoretical physics to-day [says Sir Arthur Eddington] is highly 
mathematical. Where does the mathematics come from? I cannot 
accept Jeans’ view that mathematical conceptions appear in physics 
because it deals with a universe created by a pure mathematician ; my 
opinion of pure mathematicians, though respectful, is not so exalted as 
that. An unbiased consideration of human experience as a whole does 
not suggest that either the experience itself or the truth revealed in it 
is of such a nature as to resolve itself spontaneously into mathematical 
conceptions. The mathematics is not there till we put it there.” 3 


The question underlying all this is: How much do we ourselves contribute 
to our world ? 

This question of the objectivity or subjectivity of “ nature’s ” boundary 
reacts ultimately on the whole interpretation of science. Take biology, where 
the crux does not lie so much in the observed facts as in their interpretation. 
Both psychology and psychical research point to the existence of factors in 
the personalities of men and animals which have properties midway between 
those of conscious mind and unconscious matter. Do these factors of the 
personality exist in their own right, just as the physical organism exists in 
its own right, differing only from the physical constituent of the personality 
by the fact that we cannot see or touch them? The belief that “ nature ” 
is objectively bounded leads to the assumption that they do not. It leads to 
the view that such semi- or para-conscious factors, together with the conscious 
factor of personality, are derivatives from the material organism. The whole 
theory of derivation, with its idea of “‘ emergence ” and “* emergent qualities,” 
is bound up with this conception of an intrinsically limited “ nature,” co- 
inciding with the limits of sense-perception, eked out by induction and 
instrumental aid. Somehow, when new properties arise in the course of 
evolution, the process of “‘ emergence ” is supposed to conjure them out of 
the qualities of their forerunners. But, if we seek to understand what is 
meant by “‘ emergence,” we are plunged at once into a discussion of what we 
mean by time, causality and becoming. Again, the question arises to what 
extent is time objective ? The tendency to explain things in terms of their 
origins is general in science: one finds it in‘ anthropology, psychology and 
comparative religion as well as in biology. It is a process which has, I believe, 
been likened by Dr Inge to that of balancing a pyramid on its apex. No one 
pauses to ask whether something more like ingression into the material world 
may not be occurring—ingression of existents whose nature is strange only 
because the range of our sense-perception is so restricted : whether instead 
of every novelty arising by ‘“‘ emergence ” out of the past, it may not really 
represent the continued expression in material terms of something beyond 
the range of sense-perception. We are scarcely beginning to form the con- 
ceptions in terms of which such a point of view would have to be built up ; 
but it is here that psychical research is particularly rich in promise. This 
type of theory is far more plausible if the subjective character is kept in 
view of the bounds of what we call “ nature ” ; but it will confer a relativity 
on existing scientific knowledge which many are loath to assign to it. 

To some this outlook may appear pessimistic. It recalls, indeed, an apt 


1 Ibid., p. 187. 
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sentence of Schopenhauer: ‘“ However much we investigate, we can never 
reach anything but images and names. We are like a man who goes round a 
castle seeking in vain for an entrance, and sometimes sketching the facades.” } 
But surely it is a saner view than that which claims that the human mind 
can grasp absolute reality. It admits that scientific knowledge is valid, but 
that it extends over a surface and scarcely penetrates below it. It is know- 
ledge which is valid so long, in Bosanquet’s words, ‘‘ as we do not take it for 
more than it is.” 

Meanwhile, religion continues to exist in a closed camp of its own, in a 
state of intellectual isolation, its back turned resolutely to the scientific out- 
look, maintaining its dogmas to be ultimate truths. It is bound ineluctably 
to the “ natural-supernatural ” dualism of the past, and its survival, un- 
adapted and unmodified, in the modern world provides a startling example 
of the capacity of some minds for thinking in water-tight compartments, and 
of the psychological power of ideas sanctioned by custom and instilled in 
childhood. Now that the cosmogonical breach between science and religion 
has so greatly widened, a new problem has been created for the present age— 
the problem of preserving ethics without the religious doctrines on which 
they have hitherto been based. Science, by rejecting the ‘“‘ supernatural,” 
has rendered orthodox religion unintelligible, so long as it is taken to be true 
in the absolute sense which it claims: orthodox religion, in consequence, 
hangs in a mist of unreality, preserved like a museum-piece rapidly acquiring 
the tender charm of fairy-land. Psychologists are preparing the museum- 
case—the “ Unconscious,” from which religion (another instance of ‘‘ emer- 
gence”) was projected as the result of early repressions, etc. Again the 
objective boundary to “ nature ’ makes it imperative to explain everything 
in terms of sources within the “ natural” world. But if we reject the super- 
stition of the objective boundary, there is no need to agree with the psycho- 
logists’ explanation of religion. Why should not the religions of the world, 
like the stages of scientific progress, be pictures which represent to ourselves 
a genuine reality which we feebly strive towards ? Something has flowed into 
human experience like a broad and deep river, universal and ubiquitous. It 
has not influenced only the few called “ mystics,” but in varying degrees all 
who have seen something inexpressible behind nature and art and human 
character. Call the experience ‘‘ God ” or “ Reality ” or what you will, it is 
not only the foundation of all the religions ; it is the foundation of ethics as 
well, 

The question which appears to be vital for the present age is, not whether 
any one of the world’s religions is absolutely true, but whether that of which 
all religions are relative forms of expression is true. It is useless to try to fit 
into the scientific world-outlook any religion, claiming to be absolutely true, 
which hinges upon phenomenal facts or historical evidence, and which might, 
for example, be overthrown by the discovery of a document. It is useless to 
continue to defend an outmoded cosmogony in the face of modern scientific 
knowledge. ‘‘ Natural-supernatural” dualism must be given up and 
“unchanging ”’ religious truths be admitted to be but pictures. It must be 
stated openly that God, the creator of the world, and God, the loving father 
of mankind, are pictures conceived to aid thought : that since the nature of 

1 Dr A. Cobban, “‘ The Triumph of Pessimism,’’ Hrssert JouRNAL, January, 1942. 
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human personality is utterly beyond human comprehension, the phrase, 
“* Son of God,” is also a picture. Only so can the chasm between religion and 
science be bridged. After all, is not the claim that the dogmas of religion 
acquaint us with absolute truth tantamount to the claim to be able to grasp 
the infinite ? If this claim be not made, why not say so openly ? 

Again, the “ natural-supernatural ” dichotomy with which this claim is 
linked leads to an extraordinary confusion of thought; for the “ super- 
natural” half of the dichotomy becomes a realm in which everything is 
automatically “religious.” It stands apart from the world of phenomena, 
which is merely “ secular.”” It almost amounts to this, that a thing becomes 
religious because we cannot see it! By the mere fact of dying, one enters a 
religious region ; thus, phenomenal environment and values are inextricably 
confused. The more religion is considered to be bound up with a spiritual 
relation or a spiritual state (as it is with the mystic), the more it has to do 
with the world of values and the less with the world of phenomena. Any 
finite state of existence after death (supposing such to exist) would have 
nothing to do with religion per se. It would be a-phenomenal state of exist- 
ence, which happened to lie beyond the range of sense-perception—a thing 
more easily conceived on the hypothesis of a subjective boundary to “ nature ” 
than on the view which identifies ‘‘ nature ” with the world of sense-per- 
ception, and invests both with an objective boundary. It is always possible, 
of course, that any such finite, post-mortem state might offer enhanced 
opportunities for religious experience ; but it is scarcely conceivable that it 
should be ipso facto religious. 

The point of view sketched above is no philosophy of ultimates. It is 
only a plea for modesty, both in science and religion, a plea for the frank 
recognition of the limitations of human knowledge ; a plea, if you like, for 
a profounder agnosticism than that which at present goes by the name ; but 
an agnosticism which, by its very humility, opens the door to a universe of 
unlimited possibilities. It may be that in such humility of outlook lies the 
true path to wisdom ; and, perhaps—who knows—also the path to peace. 


G. N. M. TYRRELL. 


WoRTHING. 
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RELIGIOUS AUTONOMY AND REVELATION. 


REGINALD F. RYND. 
Late Reader in the Temple. 


SincE the days of Rousseau’s Emile and Tom Paine’s Age of Reason the idea 
of revelation as the source of our knowledge of God and the ideal order has 
been exposed to criticism scarcely less trenchant than that with which these 
two writers shocked the orthodox world. 

Butler tells us that we could not know a priori how the God to whom we 
owe our existence and that of the world-order to which we belong might be 
expected to make His presence and power known to the beings He had 
created. 

Since Butler’s day the “nature” from which he drew his analogical 
argument to prove the. truth of the Christian revelation has been so enlarged 
by the application of scientific method to the study of mind and matter 
alike, that between his outlook and our own very little in common remains. 

Moreover, it cannot be reasonably disputed that when astro-physics 
drove this insignificant mud-speck we inhabit from the centre to the circum- 
ference of a universe so vast that imagination cannot grasp it, there was a 
corresponding disturbance and displacement in those ideas and beliefs on 
which our conception of God in relation to the Cosmos once rested. 

We have also to face the fact that the scientific habit of mind, based as 
it is on a conception of law from which all intrusion and interference from a 
transcendental order external to nature was necessarily excluded, was bound 
to affect the traditional idea of revelation as a miraculous but not less his- 
torical breach of that unity and uniformity on which the progress of scientific 
research depends. 

The claim that as religion and science belong to two totally distinct orders 
of experience they cannot in the nature of things come into conflict, though 
put forward from time to time, is no longer regarded as tenable. 

Science, in its own peculiar context, is not less concerned with truth than 
religion is and it is a notorious fact that many great physicists, from Newton 
onwards, have been deeply religious men, to whom Christianity was as much 
a divinely ordered revelation of the nature and will of God as it was to lesser 
mortals. 

None the less, when we come to deal with the strictly philosophic implica- 
tions involved in the idea of revelation, we are brought face to face with just 
those difficulties and anomalies that beset the eighteenth-century deists 
whom it was the aim of the great Samuel Butler to refute. 

Can any revelation that is not immediate but is merely the record of the 
religious experience of other people—living in a world at so many removes, 

psychologically and scientifically, from our own—have that authority that 
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Christian tradition has claimed for it? In asking this question, the men of 
the Enlightenment were animated not by a mere captious desire to pose 
awkward problems for their own sake, but to re-assert the religious autonomy 
of.man and the necessity of examining in the light of history and psychology 
the claims made for the authoritative nature of those documents and the 
doctrines contained in them on which the Christian faith was founded. 

Now it is abundantly clear that if we ask exactly what may be said to 
have been “ revealed’ by the writings of the New Testament we shall be 
puzzled to give a conclusive and exhaustive answer. 

With reference to the idea of God, we find Jesus within the circle of sym- 
bols and ideas drawn from the ethical monotheism of his own race and nation. 
Even the conception of “‘ Fatherhood ” which stands at the centre of his 
religious thought was current in contemporary Judaism, though he un- 
doubtedly expanded and enriched the idea from his own religious con- 
sciousness. 

Indeed, it may be asserted that Jesus revealed man to himself rather than 


taught any new truth about the nature of God or the ideal world in which 
His will for man was to be realised. 


It is true that what is recorded of his belief in Satan, as head of the 


hierarchy of evil, and the demonic agencies associated with the evil principle, 
he stands substantially apart from the prophetic tradition on which so much 
of his doctrine was based. 

Satan is only mentioned three times in the Old Testament, with more 
explicit detail in Job than in the other contexts ; but scholars are inclined 
to trace Job to a Babylonian source as neither in form nor content is it a 
specifically Hebrew document. 

Such beliefs as these are probably traceable to Israel’s association with 
foreign nations ; they are post-exilic in origin and reflect the mythology of 
Zoroastrianism rather than .any indigenous development in Judaism itself. 

Incidentally, we may feel disposed to regret the demonology that figures 
so largely in the Gospels, as a feature of revelation that might well have been 
dispensed with; not only has it been responsible for all the grosser super- 
stitions that have defaced Christian history, but for one of the most horrible 
chapters in the annals of religious fanaticism, when thousands of deluded 
creatures were tortured or burnt alive all over Europe on the charge of 
witchcraft. When we come to the specific claims of Catholic theology we 
are on ground no less precarious and insubstantial. 

If its claim to be not only the one legitimate deduction from the apostolic 
tradition, but to be centred in a divinely guided and guaranteed order outside 
which salvation is impossible, is to be accepted, how are we to account for 
the rise of schismatic churches making the same claim? Greek and Latin 
Christianity are not agreed as to the content of revelation, yet they base 
their doctrines on the same source. What of the endless sects that arose out 
of the Reformation and which still flourish while denying to each other the 
charisma on which all alike base their pretensions to be the vehicles of divine 
truth ? 

Surely it is incredible that there can be any one irreducible standard of 
revealed truth when the superstructure erected upon it contains such con- 
tradictory elements as these ! 
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When we pass from the Synoptics to the writings of St Paul and the Fourth 
Gospel, what “ revelational’”’ authority can be said to belong to them ? 
Paul’s Epistles were not designedly written as scripture but as the reflections 
of a powerful and highly trained intelligerice on the Christian scheme of 
redemption as it presented itself to his own mind in the light of the death 
and resurrection of Jesus. It is one of the outstanding enigmas of Christian 
origins that the apostle to whom the formulation and subsequent develop- 
ment of Christian dogmatics was due, had never, as far as his testimony goes, 
seen Jesus and expressly dissociated himself from those members of the 
primitive Church who had shared in his earthly ministry. 

That he shared in a large measure of the spirit of the evangel as it is 
revealed in the life and doctrine and personality of the Master is clear from 
the tenth chapter of his letter to the Romans and the thirteenth chapter of 
his first letter to the Corinthians. But it is not on the human or historical 
elements of the Gospel story that he relies ; that remains in the background 
and he spends all his mental energies and his religious fervour—which some 
have called fanaticism—in developing what has been called a soteriology : 
on the basis of a mystic interpretation not only of the place of Jesus in the 
hierarchy of divine beings, but of his death and resurrection as symbols 
and, in a sense, the effective sign of our own death to sin and rising to the 
life of righteousness. 

When it is considered, moreover, that the latest of Paul’s writings 
appeared probably three or even four decades before the first Gospel was 
written, we are not only somewhat at a loss to account for the Gospels being 
written at all, but are puzzled to know how these two distinct strata of the 
revelational tradition are to be combined. 

The writer of the Fourth Gospel carries the mystic interpretation of the 
person of Jesus even further than St Paul; enlisting the Stoic conception of 
the divine Logos in formulating his theology and—as some think—taking 
us so far from the more human and accessible and less transcendental picture 
of Jesus given in the Synoptics that it is difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile 
them. 

These are some of the antinomies that face us when we come to review 
the facts in the light of which the claims made for revelation must be 
examined. 

The question then remains how far any revelation can be authoritative 
for those who cannot place themselves at the precise angle. of faith and 
reflection of the apostles and evangelists, who give us the results of their 
own reactions to the life and doctrine and death of Jesus. Can their formula- 
tion of this supreme experience be any measure of our own ? 

That they were nearer to thé source of truth than we are and in many 
respects occupied a higher level of spiritual reality than most of us can attain 
must be admitted; but is it not a reasonable assumption that had they 
possessed the knowledge of the natural order we possess or of the laws of 
thought and those critical principles that we bring to the examination of all 
phenomena—physical and psychic alike—their reactions might have been 
different ? 

We do not react to the life and teaching and death of Jesus precisely as 
they did. We bring to them a mental habit and a psychological and scientific 
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outlook which is peculiarly our own, We have the facts before us, just as 
they had, and it is not only our duty but our right to examine them in the 
light of the far wider knowledge of the history of human thought and the 
psychic processes that underlie the origin and growth of religious belief that 
belongs to our intellectual heritage. Not only so, we are in fact bound to do 
this if we are ever to arrive at a synthesis—satisfactory to ourselves—from 
the widely different theological systems that have been deduced from the 
New Testament writings of which the Catholic and Protestant development 
of the original deposit, respectively, provide an example of differences so 
fundamental and irreconcilable that there is no common measure, either of 
belief or practice, between them. 

It is in this fact—that the two great historical interpretations of evan- 
gelical truth have split Christendom into opposing camps—that accounts as 
much as anything else for the growing distrust of all dogmatic formulations 
of the faith ; as dealing with matters essentially outside the range of human 
knowledge and serving rather to obscure the spiritual significance of Christ 
in history than illuminate it. 

In a last analysis all religious experience is incommunicable, as the soul- 
life on which it depends in the individual is sui generis, and it is safe to assume 
that the effect of assimilating the Christian tradition from the data available 
is and must be different, not merely as between one age and another, but as 
between one person and another; each bringing to the examination of it 
those inherited characteristics and those intellectual and spiritual idio- 
syncracies in which what is called ‘‘ personality ” consists. 

In other words, how far any revelation is to be regarded as a final and 
authoritative criterion of the divine nature and the place and purpose of 
God on the stage of our mortality must depend on something more than the 
mere ipse dixit of those by whom it has been transmitted. That the primitive 
deposit was neither final nor authoritative is proved by the fact that before 
the end of the second century of our era widely different currents of interpre- 
tation were in the field; as is illustrated by Justin Martyr’s attempts to 
create a canon of orthodoxy by which those who were within the circle of 
salvation could be distinguished from those who were not. Even here it is 
clear that Justin was guided by a principle of selection and discrimination 
that was the fruit of his own reflection rather than a legitimate deduction 
from the New Testament writings or the apostolic depositum fidei that had 
been based upon them. So with what to the Christian mystics in all ages 
had been “‘ revealed ” as to the essential nature of the reality we call God and 
those transcendental truths that belong to the spiritual order. 

As these experiences were incommunicable they could only afford a 
criterion of truth to those who had undergone them; they could not be 
authoritative to those who had not. 

Thus it would appear that religion belongs to so private and personal a 
region of man psychic being that one man’s apprehension of it can be no 
measure of another’s and in every “ revelation ” we have to take into account 
the conditions—historical, personal and psychological—under which it was 
received. 

When we come to examine the method of Jesus himself, we find him 
claiming a complete autonomy in his interpretation of the law and in his 
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dealing with the tradition on which it was founded; while even more sig- 
nificant is the importance he attaches to the imiividual apprehension of the 
truths he taught. 

If he taught ‘‘ with authority ” it was only in the sense that his doctrine 
was its own evidence as contrasted with the teaching of the Scribes which 
was based on the very tradition Jesus denounced. Thus we are entitled to 
say that Christian “ revelation ” can be no more than the apprehension in 
each individual soul of the true law of its being as realised in the light of those 
verities, as to the nature of God and man himself, that Jesus unveiled, as it 
were; not as teaching something essentially new, but as making explicit 
what had as yet only been partially realised in the thought of the great seers 
and prophets who had preceded him. 

That such “ verities ” could only be apprehended by those who, taking 
their cue from Jesus, so to speak, were able to raise themselves in some 
measure to the height of the moral and spiritual ascendency he himself 
occupied, belongs to the very essence of religion. As Jesus himself said, “* the 
pure in heart shall see God.” 

What relation, then, has this immediate conveyance of the beatific vision 
in souls attuned to receive it with the alleged necessity of attachment to 
some creed or tradition—avowedly no more than the results of human 
thought and reflection on a body of truths that in their very nature tran- 
scended the utmost that any Church or theological school could formulate in 
exposition of them? I must leave the answer to this question. to those who 
are more competent to deal with it than I have any claim to be. 


REGINALD F. RYND. 


KENNETT, CAMBS, 
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WHERE TO-DAY IS THE LIVING CENTRE 
OF THE CHURCH? 


A STUDY OF THE REFORMATION IN RELATION TO 
THE PRESENT CONFLICT. 


ERICH MEISSNER, 


Author of Germany in Peril. 


THERE is a widespread agreement nowadays among students of history and 
among those who are trying to comprehend and analyse the present crisis, 
that the Reformation is the outstanding event in European history because 
of its far-reaching results. Some people go further and maintain that the 
Reformation has not yet come to its proper consummation, that the issues 
involved are still acute and alive, that the final word has not yet been spoken. 
This opinion, however, is fairly modern and has not outgrown its first tenta- 
tive stages. Anyway, the time has gone (having lasted for about 200 years) 
when the Reformation was considered nothing but a period of historical 
interest. Early in the nineteenth century Goethe said :— 


“There is only one interesting thing about the Reformation and 
that is Luther’s character. That is what people admire. All the rest 
is but a muddle that is still worrying us daily.” 


The verdict of the great Gérman poet will hardly be accepted to-day. We 
have come to understand that Luther’s work is even more interesting than 
his character. Muddle there was, most certainly, but the fate of Europe was 
involved in that muddle. To begin with, the obvious truth must be stated 
that the term “‘ Reformation ” is misleading. There was no Reformation in 
the early sixteenth century, there was a schism and it turned out to be a 
permanent one. 

About 1550 Europe was divided into two hostile camps, it had lost its 
religious unity, never since restored. There followed a period covering, 
roughly speaking, 100 years when both sides tried to achieve by military force 
what argument and persuasion had been unable to accomplish—the victory 
over their opponent. There were certain moments in this gruesome struggle 
when contemporaries believed that the restoration of religious unity through 
battle and massacre seemed to be in sight, though never within reach. Such 
a moment had come in 1629 when the Catholic Commander-in-Chief, Wallen- 
stein, the mystery man, had conquered Protestant Germany and had reached 
the shores of the Baltic with his mighty armies. Three years later the tide 
had turned. The King of Sweden, the champion of the Protestant cause and 
a really great soldier, had established his headquarters in Munich. Germany 

1 Compare the article “‘A New Reformation’? by Dr W. R. Inge in the Hissert 
JOURNAL for April, 1948. {Ep1ror.] 
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was under his control; the fall of Vienna seemed imminent. A complete 
defeat of either Catholicism or Protestantism inside the Holy Roman Empire 
would have drastically affected the religious situation in the whole of Europe. 
Consequently the future development of Europe would have been very 
different. Yet the critical moments just referred to passed by ; the religious 
wars ended in failure and fatigue. Disunity was accepted with resignation 
as an unalterable fact. The people of the seventeenth century who had gone 
through these bitter experiences were, however, not ready to believe that 
the common bonds of Christendom had been broken altogether. The sense 
of unity lingered on though its basis had been shattered ; it lingers on even 
nowadays in a state of deplorable weakness and futility. There was, however, 
anew hope that arose from religious resignation-—the hope of finding a secular 
basis on which European unity might be built. The great attraction of such 
hopes and endeavours was their plausibility. The treasures of art and 
literature, the common standards of living and refinement, the advance of 
science and education and, above all, the common sense of all men of goodwill, 
was all this not enough to re-establish unity on even firmer ground, leaving 
the Churches and their obsolete quarrels to themselves ? The actual trend 
of affairs moved, however, in spite of these plausible hopes, in just the 
opposite direction. The forces working for disunity, notably modern 
nationalism, proved infinitely stronger than any kind of secular humanism. 
The whole development reached its climax in the wars of the twentieth 
century. A disillusioned man who in 1648 listened to the church bells ringing 
in the peace of Westphalia, was actually confronted by the same urgent 
problems as men to-day. He might have asked himself two questions— 

(1) Will there ever again be religious unity now that debate and armed 
conflict have equally failed ? 

(2) Can unity be achieved on secular grounds (cultural, political or 
economic) and what grounds are we going to choose ? 

As individuals we may have made up our minds and be ready to answer 
these questions one way or the other, but it cannot be denied that these 
questions exist and present to us problems of some weight and moment. 
Are we really wiser and more advanced than our ancestors 800 years ago ? 
Are we not still labouring at the same tasks ? 

The sixteenth century schism from which all these consequences pro- 
ceeded had its origin in Germany and was brought about by a man who was 
a most typical German. Martin Luther could have belonged to no other 
nation. Those who like keeping accounts of a nation’s good and bad 
behaviour should therefore not hesitate to put the Reformation on Germany’s 
account ; whether on the debit or credit side must be left to the book- 
keeper’s discretion. Luther himself always accepted full responsibility for 
all his actions, being well aware of their tremendous implications. I give 
one example. In the peasants’ war of 1525 Luther sided eventually with 
the Princes, but he made his decision at a time when the victory of the 
peasants seemed likely. He fiercely encouraged the Princes to use ruthlessly 
all the power at their disposal to overcome the rebels and to punish them for 
their violence. “ We live in such strange times,” he wrote, “ that a prince 
may gain Heaven by shedding blood whilst others get nowhere with praying.” 
The revenge of the Princes after their victory was ferocious. Facing courage- 
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ously all the facts in their grimness Luther wrote : “ It was I, Martin Luther, 
who slew all the peasants. All their blood is on my head.” Among Luther’s 
many great qualities I would put this one first: his readiness to accept 
responsibility. He knew the scale of his enterprise and the scope of his 
influence. Let us briefly consider the personality and accomplishments of 
the great Reformer before we examine his work, which was destined to over- 
shadow him. As a theologian he belongs, I think, almost to the same category 
as St Augustine, though I do not want to stress that point. . The range of his 
mind was extraordinary. He could work out a complicated theological and 
philosophical argument as he did in his controversy with Erasmus. He was 
able to reduce-all the subtleties of theology to a simple statement which 
children would understand. But he never talked down to anybody. He 
wrote fine poetry, simple and straightforward verses, yet he abused his 
enemies like a drunkard, sometimes even like a madman. Luther could 
sway the masses with his powerful eloquence but he could also comfort the 
lonely individual. He threatened the Pope and cursed the mighty; he 
unhinged the traditions of centuries but he also wrote a letter to his little son 
fully adopting a child’s attitude and outlook without the slightest taint of 
patronising superiority. As a prose writer he has no rival in German litera- 
ture. His Bible translation is one of the greatest treasures which the German 
nation possesses and was regarded as such throughout the centuries. The 
first generation of writers who have lost all direct contact with it is just 
about to appear, but through Nietzsche, who is still Luther’s disciple, remnants 
of the great tradition are passed on even now, though in a strange state of 
amalgamation. 

The most conspicuous element of Luther’s character, next to his readiness 
to answer for his actions, was his courage. There is no need to enlarge upon 
this. The journey of the excommunicated monk to Worms where he had to 
face by himself the powers of the world—Emperor and Papacy combined—is 
proof enough. At that moment when Luther’s trial took place (it was on 
April 17, 1521) he saved his cause by conquering his fear and risking his life. 
It matters little that he was in actual fact less endangered than he thought he 
was. Sickingen and his forces outside Worms ; the attitude of the populace 
(clearly revealed in the despatches of the Papal nuncio Aleander, who feared 
for his life) ; influential Lutheran sympathisers among the Princes ; all this 
made it practically impossible to treat the obstinate heretic like Huss in 
1415 and burn him. But nevertheless: had Luther given in (and it looked 
at first as if he would) his whole enterprise would have come to nothing, 
there would have been no Lutheran schism. Certain moments, sometimes 
even seconds (as in this case) count much in history. Yet there are other less 
positive sides to Luther’s character which must be mentioned. His emotional 
sensibility was excessive, in this country people might say he was morbidly 
sensitive. The standards of nations differ according to their make up. 
Depression and despair seem to have been the dark undercurrent of Luther’s 
life and he was frequently overcome by these sinister gloomy moods. He 
was tormented by them but he never allowed them to affect his will. It is 
the mark of genuine despair to yield to sadness, to come to terms with it. 
This certainly was not Luther’s case. In his letters he often speaks about 
this profound sadness, yet he does not identify himself with it, he speaks like 
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a man who has resisted and perhaps even conquered. Catholic scholars like 
Janssen and Denifle try to make the most of Luther’s despair, but they distort 
the whole picture. I think, however, that those who want to get a really 
detailed information about Luther’s life should read his Catholic biographers. 
Grisar and Janssen are more instructive than Késlin, Kolde or Hausrath if 
only one bears in mind that the details may be correct and the conclusions 
and general outline entirely wrong. It is first-rate forensic stuff which the 
Catholic Historians of the Reformation have produced. It can hardly be 


called History. So much about the man. We must now consider his work 


and ideas, 

There is one general fact that needs attention, it will lead us right into 
the centre of the problem. Most books on the Reformation give the impression 
that the whole affair was overdue and therefore bound to happen. Yet the 
opposite is true. Luther’s enterprise, the current of events let loose by his 
peculiar attack on the Church could not have been foreseen. On the contrary, 
a development of that kind was unlikely. If a well-instructed man had set 
himself the task at the beginning of the sixteenth century to analyse the 
general religious situation he would presumably have given a true and 
accurate picture of the Renaissance Church, her worldliness, her abuses, her 
profound corruption and her spiritual paralysis, he would have stressed the 
need for reform and the widespread demand of it. All this had found its clear 
manifestation and a careful observer could hardly fail to give the proper 
place to evident facts and prevailing tendencies. But analysis would not 
have been able to reveal the future, all its clever conclusions were bound to be 
misleading. And why? Because the data within reach were mockingly 
pointing in the wrong direction and the data which really mattered were 
hidden. This is the crux of all historical analysis; the actual results are 
barren and futile. At the beginning of the sixteenth century the forces 
working for reform were already clearly recognisable, they were alive and 
active, well-marshalled, they knew their purpose and their methods of pro- 
cedure. Their prestige was steadily increasing. They were the Humanists, 
their leader was Erasmus. This great scholar, enthusiastically praised by his 
followers, seemed to be the man destined to have a decisive influence on 
Church affairs and religious life. No intellectual in Europe can claim nowadays 
to hold a position of authority comparable to Erasmus’s reputation and power. 
His position was unique and he knew it. Four years after the diet of Worms 
this man of destiny was brushed aside and had become a reluctant defender 
of the Catholic Church, one among many. The Erasmian reform which had 
seemed to be the solution some years ago was then no longer a practical 
possibility ; schism had come instead. We do well to learn this lesson and 
to realise the limitations of analysis, on which we rely so much to-day in 
coping with our present troubles. The term itself is a metaphor, for historical 
analysis is really nothing more than a general survey marshalling the out- 
standing facts but missing the hidden ones which are often decisive. The 
power of penetration which analysis possesses is therefore very limited and 
so is its practical use and relevance. 

‘The first thing to know about Luther is: he was a surprise ; hence his 
success. For the response which he found in Germany and Europe is due to 
the fact that he said what many people were ready to accept, but it had not 
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been said before. There was nothing stale about his message. He gave men 
new sustenance. They said so themselves. Staupitz, who had been Luther’s 
father confessor, wrote to him in his last letter: ‘“* You have led us away 
from the husks for the swine on to the pasture of life.” How did this come 
about ? 

There were many undercurrents of heretical thought in Europe and they 
must have been particularly strong in Germany. Contrary to Humanism 
and its peculiar urge for reform this movement was represented rather by the 
unlearned and illiterate. To call it a movement is already saying too much ; 
it lacked doctrine and coherence. We should rather call it a Christian 
expectancy nourished from ideas and trends of thought like the opposition 
of the Lollards and Waldensians who had. been driven underground by 
persecution. In dealing with this widespread inarticulate Heresy the 
historian has to face a problem which can only be solved by way of conjecture. 


The written evidence is extremely poor, quite naturally. Nevertheless we . 


know something definite about this Christian expectancy. There was a 
strong antisacerdotal and antisacramental feeling.’ The major claims of the 
Church were therefore repudiated more by instinct than by argument. It 
would be wrong, however, to interpret this silent opposition of the Common 
Man as a sign of scepticism or rationalism that drifts away from Christian 
tradition. On the contrary there was an almost mystic fervour and desire 
to introduce Christianity into everyday life, into all secular spheres so that 
Christian men would behave and act differently from non-Christians. Who 
can deny the importance of such aspirations, who can doubt that they touch 
the very essence of Christian religion ? Two points, however, mist be stressed : 
(1) The problem was not a new one. Christians had been fully alive to it 
right through the centuries. “* Be ye doers of the word and not hearers only, 
deceiving your own selves.” The whole history of medisval Christianity can 
well be interpreted as one great attempt to establish the Church as a power 
in the world though not of the world. Even the critic who holds that this 
attempt had failed should not blind himself to the fact that it was seriously 
undertaken. 

(2) The inarticulate heresy was ill-equipped to tackle the tremendous 
task of Christian realisation, which, so it seemed, the Church had abandoned. 
These simple people felt that something had gone radically wrong but that 
was about all. When Luther began to doubt openly the validity of the 
Church all this hidden radical opposition came to light suddenly and he 
found himself to his greatest astonishment driven along by a mighty tide. 
The Humanists broke away but the inarticulate Heresy gave him effective 
support during the first initial stages of the struggle. Dissension came soon. 
Luther disappointed many. The Zwickau prophets, Karlstadt, Miinzer, the 
Anabaptists, all these very different men and the movements they represent 
drew their strength from the Christian expectancy. Luther called them all 
‘“* Schwarmgeister.” He turned against them and it is worth remembering 
that the reformer spent most of his energy in fighting the inarticulate heresy 
and its various manifestations. His combat against the Church he considered 
by far the easier task, Luther succeeded on the whole. There was nobody 
who could claim to be his equal on the other side. He scattered the in- 
articulate heresy and forced it into sectarian seclusion. It is of utmost 
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importance to understand that the partial victory of Protestantism was not 
only based on the fall of the Renaissance Church but also on the defeat of 
the inarticulate heresy and its genuine Christian longings. To transform 
society was no longer considered a Christian task and Luther regarded the 
world as an inn where the Devil is master. ‘* Thus, if your money is stolen 
or you are injured in your honour, that is just what you have to expect in 
this house.” This quietism was all the more dangerous because Luther 
attributed to the secular power of the State—to the “‘ Sword ” as he said— 
an almost divine dignity. He blends God and the Devil. ‘“ The hand that 
wields the secular sword is not a human hand, but the hand of God. It is 
God, not man, who hangs and breaks on the wheel, it is God who wages war.” 
The broken bodies of the ‘“‘ Schwarmgeister’’ were the foundation on which 
the reformer built his dark and mystical doctrine of the state. 

Let us now consider Luther’s peculiar strength which helped him against 
all his enemies, Catholics, Humanists and sectarians alike. The centre of 
Luther’s thoughts was theological and doctrinal, there was no other source of 
inspiration guiding his actions and moulding his ideas. He took a lively 
interest in many other things, political, social and economical problems, 
education, the well-being of his nation ; he aired his views on many subjects, 
he interfered in politics, but all this was incidental and of secondary impor- 
tance to him. His real and only concern was theology. It was his doctrine 
of justification, the outcome of bitter personal experience and intense struggle 
that shook the foundations of the Renaissance Church. 

Luther was driven on by apostolic ardour. I am not using this term in a 
vague and rhetorical sense ; apostolic ardour is neither a particularly intense 
zeal nor is it eloquence. It is fundamentally a submission to a stern rule of 
conduct. It can best be explained by quoting a passage from the Acts: 
“Then Peter and the other apostles answered and said: We ought to obey 
God rather than men.” The same attitude is expressed in the words of the 
great modern poet :— 

** Teach us to look in all our ends 

on Thee for judge, and not our friends ; 

that we, with Thee, may walk uncowed 

by fear and favour of the crowd.”’ 
Kipling’s grand verse compares well with Luther’s famous hymn, the beacon 
of Protestantism all over the world :— 

** Kin feste Burg ist unser Gott 

ein gute Wehr und Waffen... . ”’ 

Such unflinching obedience turns cowards and fools—we might better say 
mortal man—into steadfast and unconquerable fighters. Peter, who had 
denied his Master, became the Rock on which the Church was built. Luther 
had this apostolic ardour, the pristine gift of the Christian faith. Therefore 
he was able to break down the defences put up by men. Modern times are 
marked by a widespread sense of drift—we are floating, never quite sure 
which current will seize us next. Luther’s path was beset by many dangers 
and temptations, but this modern malady he did not know. 

The inevitable consequence of this attitude was a sublime indifference 
towards the final outcome of his endeavours and strife. He hoped it would 
be peace and concord and unity restored, but he boldly faced the possibility 
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that things might be taking a very different turn, that chaos, war and dis- 
ruption might spring up as the harvest from his seed. Modern secularists 
may marvel at such an attitude and regard it as monstrous, but we have to 
admit ; such was Luther’s belief, he acted upon it and Calvin shared his 
view. I consider Luther’s controversy with Erasraous to be the climax of the 
Reformation. The two men disagreed precisely on this vital point which I 
have just tried to explain. Erasmus was a semi-secularist ; his starting-point 
was the general situation, his real concern. was culture. He thought highly 
of the benefits of religion, he wanted to improve and to ennoble religious life 
in general, But if reform put into practice after Luther’s fashion led to 
discord, hatred and fanaticism, if the danger of schism and the loss of unity 
were imminent, then he felt sure that the wrong way had been chosen. This 
cautious view Luther rejected as un-Christian. He did not use the label 
un-Christian indiscriminately, he applied it only if a serious challenge had to 
be met. Erasmus’s plausible secularism well couched in Christian terms he 
regarded as a challenge. Was Luther right? I think he was. Luther 
represents the genuine Christian attitude. His indifference towards success, 
his ultimate unworldliness stirred the nations of Europe ; Erasmus’s concern 
about the general situation led to nothing. 

This momentous conflict reminds us of our present situation. There is a 
vast amount of discussion about Christian revival and the reconstruction of a 
truly Christian society. It is common knowledge that our civilisation. is 
passing through dangerous stages and men want to apply adequate remedies 
to check further deterioration. Christianity is invoked to save the civilisation. 
What grounds have we to believe that it will? Did Christ claim to be the 
Saviour of civilisation ? For all we know it was the Emperor Augustus who 
made that claim, The trouble is that all this concern and clamour seem futile 
and pathetic because the Christian religion cannot be called in as a handmaid 
to clear up some worldly mess. Things do not work like that and the clever 
debate will go on and on moving in a vicious circle. It is a vain hope trying 
to revive the authority of the Church by making her show a growing concern 
about political and social problems. Religion does not enter into the life of 
a people in that way, and we must realise that the dynamic forces of the 
Christian faith will not be at our disposal just«because we feel it would be a 
good thing if they were. . 

I have tried to show so far that Luther’s enterprise, his attack on the 
Church which led to schism and not to reform, was a surprise to the world 
and deflected the current of events. The unusual response which he found I 
trace back to Luther’s unworldliness. His contribution to the problems of 
the day to which people were fully alive was therefore essentially different 
from any secularist or semi-secularist proposition. Neither his sincerity nor 
his courage, nor the grandeur of his language explain adequately his initial 
success and the upheaval which he caused. His real strength and power was 
his genuine Christian approach, his apostolic ardour. He could speak as a 
theologian without violating the Third Commandment: “ Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” This cannot be said of 
many. 

Later generations have praised Luther because he proclaimed—so they 
said—the freedom of conscience. If freedom of conscience means that man 
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is ultimately his own master, “‘ the captain of his soul,” then there can be no 
doubt that Luther would have emphatically rejected this idea. He believed 
that Man was only living in accordance with his true nature if he were in a 
state of obedience. The will of God was revealed—so he thought—in 
Scripture, Man had to listen and obey. Luther would not have recommended 
the murmurings of the human heart as a competent guide. The spiritual self- 
centredness which made him reject monasticism was but a hidden element 
in his theology ; it was never openly proclaimed. On the contrary, Luther’s 
theology as a whole is a doctrine of obedience and is in so far in full agreement 
with Christian tradition. 

The emphatic denial of free will was, of course, an innovation. Erasmus’s 
sagacity clearly perceived the far-reaching consequences. Man’s utter 
corruption and sinfulness is a theme of which true Lutherans can never get 
too much. According to this doctrine Man is fundamentally incapable of 
contributing anything to his own salvation. Luther said: ‘“ Christ stoops 
and lets the sinner jump on his back and so saves him from death and the 
gaoler.” The reformer was so convinced that the new emphasis which he 
gave to Christian doctrine was right that he did not only reject as worthless 
passages in Scripture which did not support his teaching (e.g. the Epistle of 
St James) he also interfered with the actual text of the Bible by introducing 
the word “ only ” into his translation of St Paul’s Letter to the Romans iii. 
28: “* Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith only” (“ allein 
durch den Glauben ”’). Having made the thesis of Man’s utter corruption 
its very centre, Protestant theology soon moved on into still gloomier realms 
of thought. All men alike deserve damnation ; God saves and condemns 
according to his own pleasure. God’s majesty grew sombre, even dark. It 
was only inconsistency (though a sound one) that prevented Protestantism 
from taking one further step which would have been the proclamation of an 
inexorable God comparable to the dark deities of Fate in ancient times, 
But it is true to say that Protestant devotion, which is of greater practical 
importance than theology, was never swallowed up by this vortex of fatalism. 
Nevertheless it seems that the extravagance and vulnerability of the theo- 
logical position (on which devotion after all depended) involved the risk of a 
rather sudden doctrinal breakdown. There was little margin left for repose 
and quiet assent ; either man had to cling with all his might to these dis- 
quieting propositions or let them go altogether. No kind of Puritanism 
can be sustained without continuous desperate efforts, This rather 
weakens the coherence of religious tradition. Anyway, the fact remains that 
Protestantism more and more abandoned its doctrinal basis as time went on, 
and reached—in the form of Liberal theology—a stage very close to complete 
evaporation. This spirit prevailed in Protestant Germany until quite recently, 

The Confessional Church has deliberately returned to the theological 
doctrine of the sixteenth century reformers. This return to orthodoxy is what 
the Confessional Church stands for. The search of the nineteenth century for 
the historical Jesus had ended in failure. It proved impossible to distil some 
kind of undogmatic Christianity from the Gospels which are thoroughly 
dogmatic from the first verse to the last. Therefore, the Christ of the Creed 
was again considered not only compatible but identical with the Christ of 
the Gospels. It is true, I think, to say that Liberalism has been by now 
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defeated in the sphere of theological controversy ; outside this sphere, however, 
undogmatic Christianity is not only widespread but also completely unaware 
of the fact that its own position has been challenged in a formidable way. 
What is the situation that confronts us now? Schism exists and seems 
to be permanent. Its ultimate result was that from the seventeenth century 
onwards religion was gradually losing its hold on men. Secularism in ever- 
changing forms and shapes was in ascendency. It still is. Both denomina- 
tions were threatened by this rising tide. Protestantism was nearly swamped, 
the Roman Church was forced into seclusion. Some people believe, however, 
that the tide has turned. This seems very doubtful. There is certainly a 
growing readiness to appreciate the formative influence of the Christian faith 
and the support which it gives to the whole fabric of civilisation. This 
appreciation, however, though perfectly true, will never revive religion. I 
cannot even imagine that it will pave the way for revival. . On the contrary, 
this purely intellectual perception, though accompanied by genuine concern, 
may well dry up the still existing springs of religious life. All it can lead to 
is some kind of archaism, the pathetic attempt to practise again scrupulously 
a religion that had already been almost abandoned. We are reminded of 
Julian Apostata, and his futile attempts to revive paganism. An even more 
belated effort was made in the sixth century, when the Philosophers of 
Athens, shortly before Justinian drove them into exile, laboriously posed as 
convinced pagans cherishing all the superstitions and the elaborate ritual of 
the remotest past. The danger of Christian archaism is very acute to-day, 
and it will be growing. It is a perilous deadlock indeed fraught with in- 
sincerity. The professional keenness of the clergy trying to push ahead 
whenever there seems a good chance, may well accelerate such undesirable 
developments. Christian archaism also gets support from other quarters, 
from connoisseurs and men of culture. They really do not attempt to put 
things right—they are too sceptical. Yet their sense for quality makes them 
prefer our ancient religion, its philosophy and art, to the crudities of modern 
secularism and its suburban flavour. Again, such motives are dubious ; it 
is not the connoisseur who will revive Christianity. It would, however, be 
foolish to generalise. Even the conversion of the connoisseur can be a 
genuine one. A few centuries ago the falling dway from Christian traditions 
set in among the highly educated; it has been called “ the treason of the 
learned—la trahison des clercs.”” Has the countermove begun? Are the 
“ clerks ” returning to the faith ? Some of the best-known modern Christian 
apologists—men like Berdyaev or Haecker—are converts, and they are men 
of high culture. It would be rather impudent to label them as connoisseurs 
and Christian archaists who turn their backs on the modern world because 
its vulgarity fills them with nausea. There can be no doubt : the intellectual 
atmosphere has undergone a change and though agnosticism in all its shades 
is still the mark of modern times, there are currents which flow in the opposite 
direction. Germany may well be destined to play an important part in this 
momentous crisis. For that country ruled by the Nazis and sullied by their 
crimes and follies is, I think, at the same time the centre of the fighting 
Christian Church. Therefore it seems short-sighted to look upon Germany 
as being nothing more than the stables of Augeas which have to be cleansed 
eventually by squads summoned from outside. It gives a country a certain 
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dignity to be the centre of the Christian Church. This, however, is not a 
privilege to be envied judging by ordinary standards. The triumph of evil 
is its necessary correlate. 


** The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light ; they 
that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
shined.” 


Outside Germany, in the allied countries, Christians have not been tested. 
Many of them are deeply concerned and stirred, but they are onlookers 
watching the turmoil from a balcony to use the phrase of John A. Mackay. 
They base their Christian hopes on the victory of the Allied Nations and in 
the meantime they prepare themselves for the tasks that have to be tackled 
after the war. The German refugees are in a very similar position. They 
have escaped from the furnace, now they are onlookers. It would be a 
pathetic mistake if they believed that they are destined to be the wise 
instructors and tutors of their own tormented nation. Refugees who have 
been brought back to their native country by foreign armies never count. 
The instinct of the common man is against them. Jacob Burckhard has 
made some most relevant remarks on that subject. The gallant resistance 
of the Churches in occupied Europe is certainly part of the real struggle ; 
these Christians are no longer on the balcony, they are on the road. The 
defence of their faith, however, happens to coincide with the demands of 
their patriotic self-respect. Patriotism is a formidable ally when the ruthless 
invader has conquered the country. In Germany the champion of the 
Christian cause must be prepared not only to be persecuted, but also to be 
stigmatised as an unpatriotic traitor. All the mighty torrents of nationalist 
mass emotion are against him. He dies without glory an ignominious death, 
despised and forgotten. This is indeed an ultimate test, because utter failure 
is bravely accepted and it is in such darkness of disaster and hopelessness 
that the Christian faith has always claimed to be the light. 

That is why I maintain that the living centre of the Christian Church is 
at the present moment in Germany. Numbers do not count in such critical 
hours. The most decisive events are not in the news. More than 1700 years 
ago, yet under similar circumstances, Tertullian wrote in his apologia : 
“Nothing whatever is accomplished by your cruelties each more exquisite 
than the last. We multiply whenever we are mown down by you ; the blood 
of Christians is seed.”” These are grim words. If we could have it our own 
way we would presumably prefer a more amiable road to rejuvenation and 
buy the new life at a lower price. But the student of the genuine Christian 
documents cannot fail to see that the full reward of Christian happiness which 
has always been so puzzling a secret is only promised to those who do not 
fear the torture chamber. 

ERICH MEISSNER. 


GoRDONSTOUN SCHOOL, LLANDINAM. 





LES AMITIES SPIRITUELLES. 
A CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 
GEORGE HARRISON. 


On November 24, 1988, Wincenty Lutoslawski+ persuaded me to read 
several pamphlets published by the above society, and to write to him on 
the points this French organisation had in common with the Oxford Group 
Movement, The Polish philosopher was occupied in writing in French on 
the Groups. My task was not difficult because Sédir—founder of the French 
society—wrote in simple style. He has written twenty books on Christian 
Mysticism, but unfortunately they are not translated into English. Indeed, 
at the moment there is only a small pamphlet printed in English, and this 
merely explains the nature of the organisation and its aims. The title, Les 
Amitiés Spirituelles, is awkward to translate, but it has been deemed best to 
describe the movement as “ Christian Mysticism.” At present it is scarcely 
known in England, and it is doubtful, even when there are cheap translations 
available, that it will ever become a popular movement, seeing that the 
many are not attracted either to mysticism or social service. It is essentially 
a way of humility and love and purity. 

Nearly three years after Lutoslawski induced me to read Sédir, a repre- 
sentative of the movement visited England and got into touch with me. 
This led to him, Emile Catzeflis—a Parisian writer—visiting Mexborough, 
for the purpose of lecturing on Christian Mysticism. M. Catzeflis was my 
guest and became a firm friend. His charm and character were irresistible. 
His life of prayer and unselfish service greatly impressed me. He was dis- 
tressed that I could not affirm Jesus to be God, since that shut me out from 
membership of his movement. Yet it made no difference to the cordial 
relationship that had sprung up between us. We continued to correspond 
in his native tongue, and it was a delightful experience to plumb the depths 
of soul in a language so beautiful as the French. As a mark of his confidence 
in me he asked me to revise a rough translation of Sédir’s pamphlet, “* The 
Way to the Supreme Godhead,” trusting me not to tamper with the thought 
of the writer. It revealed a strong leaning to Catholicism, combined with a 
belief in plural lives. Above all, Sédir—who had been a “ master ” in thirty 
esoteric societies—had turned to the Master, Jesus, and stated, ‘“‘ Only Jesus 
can reveal the direct Way.” Sédir showed the distinction between occultism 
and mysticism when he wrote that the essential characteristic of man is not 
the faculty of assimilating knowledge, but that of love. This is a mystical 
attitude which must spring spontaneously from our inmost self, so Sédir said. 
The duty of a mystic is to work for his brethren. Sédir believed that every 


1 Author among many other works of The World of Souls (1924) and former contributor 
to the Hissert JourNaL. According to latest reports he still lives, at the age of eighty, 
in Craco w . . 
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man was called to become a mystic ; the conditions being an ardent heart, 
a pure intention, and listening to the voice of God. “No one is so close to 
God as oneself. There is no need for intermediaries. Nor of any rite save a 
simple and confident request. Nor of any form save that of charity. Nor of 
any discipline save that of love.” 

The Association was founded in 1920. Information is given on religious 
and philanthropical subjects. Prayer meetings take place for intercession in 
individual cases of sickness or “ collective requirements.” Lectures are 
delivered in Paris and different towns, besides the publication of a quarterly 
review, the works of Sédir—since deceased—and writings of prominent 
members of this mystic movement. These Christian mystics affirm that 
Jesus Christ, only Son of God, God Himself, came into the world to lead us 
to Eternal Life. 

M. Catzeflis wrote me on April 5, 1988, that they also distributed clothing 
to the poor in some towns. (Apparently Sédir preferred “‘ active goodness in 
private to that accomplished by societies and big organisations.”) And in 
the same letter he informed me that every member of the movement must 
try to help the poor and visit the sick. I had previously sent him an account 
of my inner life and he expressed an opinion, that my sufferings had led me 
to Christ, even though he had to remark that I did not believe “* Christ is the 
Only Son of God.” Subsequently he invited me to edit a translation of an 
important document written by Sédir. 

This work occupied me during the summer of 1988. An acquaintance of 
mine who is a teacher of French made a rapid translation of Sédir’s Spiritual 
Directions for Mystics. This had to be typed in my limited leisure, checked 
with the original, revised, and edited in such a way so as to bring out Sédir’s 
meaning as clearly as possible. M. Catzeflis was highly elated with the result 
and particularly grateful for the contribution made by the Rev. Dr F. A. M. 
Spencer. Yet in spite of his warm-hearted approval of what he termed 
“beautiful toil,’ he had not the means to publish the translation. It is 
because of those circumstances that I shall proceed to offer the reader a 
simple and short version of Sédir’s directions to those who would walk the 
mystic way to God. They will reveal not only the spirit that worked through 
Sédir but that which permeates his French brethren now. 

The directions are fourfold : (1) thirty-one articles as text for meditation,. 
the design being to meditate on one passage per day, (2) a plan for the day, 
(8) a review of the day, and (4) some suggestions as to the practice of prayer. 

As it is my aim to give a vivid idea of the underlying themes of the 
thirty-one meditations, I shall comment upon them as briefly as possible in 
chronological order, but dividing them into their natural groups. 

To proceed, Nos. 1 and 2 are general exhortations ; enabling the servant 
of Jesus to live a life of an unceasing act of obedience and love and to adapt 
himself to everything. The strength for this task comes from the humility 
of him who admits he is only an unprofitable servant ; but the victory is 
given by the Lord. 

Apparently, articles Nos. 3 to 14, inclusive, describe the personal pre- 
paration necessary for action. The work of the day should begin with good- 
will and sound practical sense united with the keenest sense of the ideal. 

Yet precautions are necessary, such as silent communion with God, discipline 
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of the whole personality and kindness towards Nature. The Master gives 
the mystic strength to offer himself to Him by devotion to those unable to 
practise this discipline, but as often as possible the whole being must be 
brought back towards*God. Time might fail for detailed prayer. Never- 
theless, a few seconds suffice to call on Jesus for inspiration and blessing 
before working, writing, speaking and visiting. There is no time to waste, 
because the mystic has the care of souls. He must pray for them, love them, 
and help them by personal example. He must be wise, too, in the choice of a 
friend with whom he can pray and work and discuss plans in the name of 
Christ. He must acquire human qualities suitable for his work and an 
acquaintance not only with mystic knowledge but of ideas on the needs of 
the time. He should not try to penetrate souls but inspire them to open to 
him spontaneously. Everything in him must spring up from the sincerity 
of his heart. He should strive to put an antipathetic person at ease. Mystic 
peace is radiant. Acquire that peace. And if you obey His law, will He not 
be with you? So complain to no one but Christ and learn to smile. For a 
smile is the expression of a permanent joy created by the habit of talking to 
God. Visit the sick, the captive, and the poor. Be simple in your dress, 
clean, and modest in your bearing. The Master, Who was like you in the 
streets, in the slums, and in mansions, sometimes walks with you now for a 
few moments. And you should not be afraid to accompany your companions 
to places of amusement. It must not be thought that God weighs down His 
servants with work. If you speak less you will find more time to act. Finally, 
believe that everything is living and there may be gradually formed around 
you an atmosphere of living sympathies as a result of an attitude of reverence 
towards all the forms of life—including pebble, plant and animal. For these 
little minds—even a table—look to man and model themselves according to 
him.+ To sum up, then; so far, the design in this particular stage of the 
meditations is the striving for perpetual union with God, the need of dis- 
cipline, and the arrangement of surroundings by spiritual means. 

Now the rest of the articles, Nos. 15 to 81 inclusive, indicate how the 
mystic must spread the light. He must reckon not only with obstacles 
arising from himself, but with those coming from others. The methods 
suggested to influence others rightly are good example and remonstrances, 
instruction and love. But, before I continue this process of compressing all 
of these detailed directions into a small space, I must again point out that 
each passage is intended for repeated and active meditation along with the 
reading of Scripture. 

The first obstacle arising from oneself to be watched is the serpent of 
pride. Hence the need to remember the counsel of the Master: “* Let him 

1 Cf. (1) Henrik Wergland’s poems, e.g. :— 

x ~ oe that — wide 
In the dana took nekaee, 
We have watchers of our fate 
Wiser, more articulate, 


Than the world imagines here.”* 
—From Wanton Weeds ; 
and (2) W. Lutoslawski: “‘ You will then look upon atoms not as if they were bodies with 


extension and movement ; you will consider them as souls influencing each other, as befits 
souls in their inner consciousness.’’—P. 95, The World of Souls. 
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who is the greatest among you be the servant of all.”” Secondly, the mystic 
must be gentle to others and hard to himself, He must never reprimand 
others. God constrains no one, since free spontaneity is valuable in His eyes. 
Thirdly, he should combat the instinct for economy. For example, when 
visiting the sick or poor take something, such as a picture-paper or flowers. 
And invite those who are unable to repay hospitality. Fourthly, put a good- 
natured stop to praise. An excess of patience is preferable to a single 
impatience. Yet perseverance with others is the way to victory, and the 
mystic tries to learn the lesson which the criticism of others hides. Lastly, 
neither complain of nor directly attack vice in others, but contrive ways of 
preventing a fall and pray every evening for these brethren. 

So much for Sédir’s counsel relating to the obstacles arising from oneself. 
May I now ask the reader to listen to what the great French mystic has to 
say on how to overcome obstacles erected by others ? 

An indirect method is suggested. Sédir states that every man has almost 
the same obstacles to seeing the light so that a mistake might be made when 
diagnosing another. Therefore it is wiser to improve oneself, as this will 
remove the faults in the other. Above all, let him arm himself with the 
weapons of Jesus and become like him ; a vagabond of love. 

Sédir enjoins prudence. Listen to others and only say what you would 
be prepared for the whole world to hear, Give your confidence to a trusted 
friend but keep the strictest silence on the secrets confided to you and on 
details that might discredit anyone, and allow no allusion in the presence of a 
third party. If anyone asks of you any embarrassing counsel, beg leave to 
consult with a friend. (For to direct well one must love to be directed.) 
Take no decision without reflection and prayer and, if necessary, consultation. 
Do not hurry, but once decided act immediately without parade of originality. 
Do not demand perfection and heroic acts from beginners. You should be 
satisfied with little victories. Do not excite rivalry among others, since evil 
will ensue. All of these acts of prudence actually spring from the exercise of 
common-sense. 

Be simple, since this implies sincerity and frankness and integrity. If 
you are timid, look at people without a second thought ; and say, “* That is 
so”; “that is not so”; or, “I cannot answer you.” You should show a 
tale-bearer either your lack of interest or his lack of-delicacy. Therefore, 
when you cannot go straight, stop, and avoid clever devices. 

Be vigilant. If you are tired take time before a task. Ask for calm. Do 
one thing at a time but with all your zeal. Watch over yourself continually. 
Be heedful in your relationship with women so as not to let idealistic aspira- 
tions lead into sentimentality. 

Remember that those to whom you speak of a higher life will observe you, 
and example is more persuasive than eloquence. Do not let them see you 
hurried and irritated, mocking and careless. Your lack of self-control 
influences others. So choose a favourable circumstance to make ‘such 

1 James Hinton once said: “ M4 God was a vagabond chap, with a taste for low 
company, who died on the gallows.”’ Everest Boole quotes this saying (p. 1380, 
C Works of M. E. Boole) to explain why she called Hinton an invert. She thought 
such random utterances might have an unfortunate influence on younger and less earnest 


persons. But it was Hinton’s way of recognising the truth of the divine paradox: ‘* That 
the lowest place was that which the Highest chose.’’ 
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observations, And reproaches should be proportionate to the character and 
age and intelligence of the other. You cannot forgive too much. You ought 
to pray much for those of a perverse nature, so that if an estrangement is 
likely to occur, it must be God Who creates the determining circumstance. 

As to instruction: you must encourage your pupils to study. Learn to 
speak with clearness and justness and simplicity. Pray before speaking and 
writing. Know how to advise reading. Practise writing good letters. Do 
not start new enthusiasms for the occult or the marvels of mysticism, but 
acquire real notions verifiable by reason and experience. You should realise 
exactly what you do and draw up a daily balance sheet of your efforts—both 
failures and successes. 

When Sédir writes of love he points to the methods of the Master. Jesus 
did not found a system of new knowledge or legislation. He spoke less than 
He healed. He made Himself loved because He loved. Soften your heart. 
Pity the misery around you. Strive to love without selfishness. Thus you 
will succeed in attracting unresponsive persons to you. 

Sédir provides points to which efforts of affection should be directed. 
Thus, seek to do good to the body, the mind and the heart of another. Show 


him a pleasant face. Do not be impatient with his misunderstandings. Listen _ 


quietly and appreciate his slightest effort. Meet the timid half-way and take 
the initiative in clearing up misunderstandings. Lastly, Sédir asks the 
mystic to light in himself the fire of love and to strive and pray constantly 
for the Fire to descend. If you burn, you will inflame others. In this way 
you will set up even on this earth a living image of the Infinite. 

So much for Sédir’s directions to mystics ; his attacks on hardness and 
vanity and avarice ; and his suggestions for the cultivation of prudence and 
integrity and vigilance. Whoever consults these directions, in the original, 
will probably feel that they are an epitome of the Christian Gospels. This is 
practical mysticism. And Sédir has shown himself a guide in living and in 
close conformity with the methods of the Master. 

To quote the Rev. Dr F. A. M. Spencer, who has written several Christian 
works, “I think, in general, that it rings true and breathes a genuine spiritual 
experience and seeking. It is an augury, I hope, of more. Something of the 
kind is needed for the winning of the French people to God” (extract from 
private letter dated-June 28, 1988). My friend is not blind, of course, to the 
work that has been done by the great French thinkers and seers. The French 
Movement is akin to the Oxford Groups in the demand upon the individual 
to begin the day with a service to God, or as Sédir puts it, “‘ Resolutions for 
the Day.” 

These are as follows: On rising thank God for slecp or sleeplessness, 
bodily strength or infirmities. Note any important dreams. Say the Lord’s 
Prayer, and if inclination prompts—the Angelic salutation (the last-named 
Roman Catholic prayer indicates a point of difference between the French 
Movement and the Oxford Groups, which lean more to Protestant ideas). 
Dress and ask Christ to wash the mind and adorn it with His mystic robe. 
Make a plan for the day. Read a paragraph of the “ Directions ”’ or a passage 
from the Gospels. Ask a blessing from God before meals and thank Him 
afterwards. (A Norwegian friend who is a mystic or illuminate, suggests as 
a grace: “‘ Make our bodies day by day Thy dwelling and our souls for ever.”’) 
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Then, in the evening, reflect on the day, pray for others and for yourself, 
making use of the Lord’s Prayer and the Angelic salutation. Finally, plead 
for protection and illumination during sleep. 

A ten minutes’ self-examination is made at the end of the day as thus 
outlined : I place myself in the presence of God and ask Him to help me to . 
know myself. I thank Him for His patience with me during the day. I ask 
Him to make me remember my mistakes and to repent, and I examine my 
day—hour by hour. Lastly, I think of the pain inflicted on Jesus and make 
an energetic resolution for the morrow. 

_ Sédir’s Spiritual Directions for Christian Mystics come to an end with his 
comments on prayer. A preparation for prayer is the practice of what is good. 
Sédir advocates prayer anywhere, any time ; both in private and aloud, and 
using the first words that spring from the heart. Anxiety and preoccupation 
must be forgotten. Be at peace and say to yourself that Jesus sees and 
listens. Avoid worry and aspire to God in holy awe. Be certain that God 
will grant your requests. Address yourself, by inclination, to Father, Son, 
or the Blessed Virgin. Finally, pray for your own needs, and render thanks 
for answered prayer. 

To the many Sédir’s directions might appear to be too definite and 
dogmatic, Yet I believe that his followers, or rather brethren, are doing good 
work in France. Here and there I hear an occult echo in his writings in spite 
of the fact that he turned his back so completely on esoteric schools of 
thought. Indeed, it would be a wonder if there were no trace of so-called 
hidden wisdom after his intimate association with such secret societies. His 
rejection of those forms of initiations for the open way of life as taught and 
practised by Jesus enabled him to see the enormous difference between 
creature and Creator. 

Esoteric secrets have been confused with hidden wisdom in modern 
literature. Yet the hidden wisdom is not the property of any clique. All 
that is needed, as Mary Everest Boole has said, is to forma habit of seeking 
for some quality common to two persons, or things, or classes, after we have 
been led by circumstances to dwell on the contrast between the two. Then 
the hidden wisdom reveals itself. The truth is not only in us but between us. 

I am inclined to think that there is much more in common with the 
English and French than is granted generally. This affinity—in the higher 
life—is one of the reasons why I hope that these French mystics will succeed 
in spreading their gospel in England. The simple and profound message of 
Sédir will readily appeal to those busy and practical Englishmen who have 
the spiritual ear to listen and the desire to enlarge their spiritual environment. 


GEO. HARRISON. 
Mexsoro’, YORKS, 








SECURITY AS A PERSONAL AND 
SOCIAL IDEAL. 


G. F. BARBOUR, D.Puxt. 


Tue enthusiasm with which the Beveridge Report has been greeted has 
placed the ideal of Security in the very centre of the political map, and it 
almost amounts to heresy to suggest that it is open to any criticism or 
qualification. The policy of that Report is looked on as the counterpart in 
home affairs of that international security which, in the shattering experi- 
ences of total war, we have come to think of as the chief end of human 
endeavour. Yet no ideal, not even that of security amid a shaken and devas- 
tated world, can be wholly exempt from criticism. If it-is to be effective it 
must be seen in its relation to other ideals, and its limitations must be recog- 
nised. Briefly to set this conception in its true perspective is the aim of this 
paper. 

The ideal of security may be criticised from more than one angle. Some 
years ago an English Prime Minister gave out as his slogan for an election, 
Safety First: and there was a prompt and widespread protest against such 
a summary of national policy, while some critics set against it the Nietzschean 
maxim, Live dangerously. It was pointed out with much force that, even 
from the viewpoint of political foresight, to aim directly at safety may not be 
the surest way of attaining it. © 

For those who believe that Christian Ethics have a direct bearing on the 
statesman’s task a more difficult question lies behind. The Jewish people, 
always subject to destructive raids from the neighbouring desert or to the 
pressure of military empires on either side, naturally longed for security, 
which they pictured as the condition of life in which every man could sit 
without fear under his own vine or fig tree. But, as their history advanced, 
the deeper conception appeared of a peace gained in the face of material 
disaster. 

Though the fig trees do not blossom, 
And no fruit be on the vines, 

Fail the produce of the olive, 

And the fields yield no meat, 

Cut off be the flock from the fold, 
And no cattle in the stalls, 


Yet in the Lord will I exult, 
I will rejoice in the God of my salvation. 


If a choice became inevitable between material and spiritual security, 
the later prophets had no doubt which was fundamental. It is needless to 
follow the same conception through the New Testament, for physical and 
political insecurity are again and again represented as compatible with, if not 


1 Hab. iii, 17f., tr. George Adam Smith. The passage is finely rendered in Cowper's 
hymn, ‘‘ Sometimes a light surprises.”’ Cf. 1 Kings iv. 25 with Jer. xvii. 5-8; Mic. iv. 4, 
A 820 
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actually the conditions of true spiritual life. It may, indeed, be argued that 
these are purely religious standards with no possible bearing on political 
action; but this objection can hardly be pressed by the increasing number 
of men and women who believe that the world’s problems can be solved, not 
by separating religion and politics more widely, but only by bringing them 
into closer relation. To some who grew up in the material stability and 
comfort of late Victorian and Edwardian days, it may well be a cause of 
reproach in retrospect that we made an idol of security, and too easily assumed 
that it could be harmonised with the teaching of the Gospels. 

In my own case these questionings have crystalised round a passage in 
one of Josiah Royce’s books, in which he quoted and endorsed the words of 
a character in an American story. 


** Security—why, it’s just the one thing a human being can’t have, 
the thing that’s the damnation of him if he gets it. The reason it is so 
hard for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven is that he has 
that false sense of security. To demand it just disintegrates a man. I 
don’t know why. It does. . . . Courage is security. There is no other 
kind.” 4 : 


It is clear, then, that there are different kinds of security, and that it 
may be sought on very different levels. But it also seems clear that we are 
not dealing with the fallacy which arises from the use of the same word for 
entirely separate things. Widely as the various forms of security, material, 
political, spiritual, may differ, they are related, perhaps even continuous. 
Two considerations may help to clear the ground. 

(1) There are outward conditions so terrible that security in all its ordinary 
meanings becomes impossible. Royce gives as examples “ physical pain 
when sufficiently violent,” and “‘ unassimilated griefs of all levels.” Many of 
the latter, once they are assimilated, may indeed become sources of moral 
energy ; but it seems impossible to say this of the conditions of living death 
which the Jews of the occupied countries, and many who are not Jews, 
experience from hour to hour at the present time. Can we say that for them 
suffering unspeakably as do all their friends and ignorant when death may 
come, “‘ courage is security’? Perhaps; but this is a paradox not less 
extreme than the old Stoic saying that the Wise Man could be happy even on 
the rack. Courage may in such an extremity be the highest attainable good, 
but we cannot without violence associate it with security, which needs some 
minimum of outward support for its basis, though its essence may be a 
quality of soul or a religious faith. 

There is, in truth, a distinction between the ills that the Jews share with 
other persecuted people under a totalitarian tyranny and those which their 
ancestors endured 2,000 years ago. Nebuchadnezzar and Antiochus may 
have anticipated Hitler and Himmler in ferocity, but not in the inhuman 
thoroughness with which their cruelties were organised and sustained. Thus 
it came about that the former tyrant prepared the way for the revival of 
faith during the Exile—one of the religious landmarks of history—and the 
other for the great patriotic revival of the Maccabean period. But it is hard 


1 Cornelia Comer, quoted by Royce, The Sources of Religious Insight, Chap. VI. 
Vou. XLI. No. 4. 11 
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to see what spiritual or political fruits can ripen where the Gestapo has 
completed its deadly work. It is inevitable that millions of men to-day 
should place security first in the scale of goods which they desire. 

Short of these horrors, we must acknowledge that security cannot co-exist 
with such an evil as mass unemployment. Homer said long ago that a man 
lost half of his manhood (areté) on the day on which slavery overtook him ; 
and the analogy within modern industrialism is found in prolonged unemploy- 
ment, which encroaches on a man’s areté, not by forcing him to spend his life 
in unbroken toil for another’s pleasure and advantage, but by convincing 
him of the callous indifference of the society to which he belongs. He does 
not, indeed, effectively belong to it unless it gives him some outlet for his 
powers of service. Only a very exceptional man can maintain his manhood 
if his working years are allowed to slip away in involuntary idleness. Thus 
the demand for social security rightly has as its spearhead the demand that 
mass unemployment shall end, and at this point the case for action by the 
state on behalf of the whole community is especially strong. 

(2) Our attitude to security in its social bearings may well differ from 
that which we take up—or ought to take up—to our personal safety. The 
latter ought to be lightly held when weighed against some social or national 
claim ; but such a claim must be of an urgent and compelling kind if it is to 
override a man’s responsibility for the well-being of his family or of others 
who are nearly dependent upon him. Security ranks higher among moral 
ends when the safety of others is concerned than when it is merely individual. 
It may then be an end for which the good man will face any personal 
risk, 

In this respect there is a double analogy with happiness, of which security 
forms an essential part. Even Kant gave the happiness of others a place in 
the moral ideal, and, in his latest writings at least, laid it down that there 
are two ends which are also duties—our own perfection and the happiness of 
others.! The same distinction appeared two generations later in the life of 
the statesman who more than any other of his century carried Kant’s 
unbending exaltation of duty into a long and troubled life ; for it was said 
of Mazzini that “ his mind had taken so strong a bent that he conceived the 
future always for himself as duty, and only for others as joy.” * It is true 
alike of happiness and of security that they may rightly be pursued for 
others with a whole-hearted energy which would be mere selfishness if it 
were exerted in a man’s own interest. 

There is, however, a further analogy. If Kant, the rigorist, found for the 
happiness of others a place in the complete moral ideal, John Stuart Mill, 
the hedonist, proclaimed as the fruit of his own experience that “‘ to get 
happiness one must forget it.” It would be equally true to say that to get 
security one must at times forget it. It is one of the goods that are best 
pursued indirectly, one of the fruits that are gathered by those who have 
sown the seed of forethought, justice and concern for the good of others. 
This is no new observation, but at least as old as the days of Isaiah, who said’: 
“The work of righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of righteousness 
quietness and assurance for ever.” 


EW hysical Elements of Ethiés ge » pp. 296-8). 
H. Myers, Essay on Mazzini, ad fin. 
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There are thus several points which become clear when the ideal of 
security is examined from the ethical point of view. Like happiness, it is a 
far more compelling ideal when it is pursued for the sake of others than when 
it is aimed at for oneself alone. Like happiness again, it often comes more 
surely as a by-product of the endeavour to attain other ethical and social 
ends than when it is placed in the foreground as the direct object of endeavour. 
The outward conditions of security lie in the main within the sphere of social 
effort and legislative or administrative planning. But it has a spiritual 
content, and depends in the last resort on the response of men and women to 
the demands of their fellow-men’s needs and the call of their own consciences. 
Hence the most thorough plans may break down in the end if this response 
is wanting. For real security depends on mutual faith and the co-operation 
of disciplined wills. This last point is the most important of all; and it has 
been stated with all possible emphasis by Sir William Beveridge himself in 
the last paragraph of his Report. 


“Freedom from want cannot be forced on a democracy or given to 
a democracy. It must be won by them. Winning it needs courage and 
faith and a sense of national unity : courage to face facts and difficulties 
and overcome them; faith in our future, and . . . a sense of national 
unity overriding the interests of any class or section.” 


Freedom cannot be given; it must be won. The words reproduce almost 
exactly one of Goethe’s most famous utterances ; and the poet emphasises 
them by adding the word, daily. Freedom, happiness, security, all fall 
within the class of goods which must daily be won afresh. 

This throws light from more than one side on the conditions under which 
the statesman works. He must not forget the probable repercussions—at 
least the more direct and calculable repercussions—of measures for which 
there is a strong prima facie case. As examples of the questions which here 
arise the following may be mentioned: Can a completely organised state 
medical service co-exist with the friendly, helpful and lasting relation which 
has in countless cases bound a family to its physician ? Is a greatly increased 
assumption by the State of the care of its older citizens likely to diminish, 
and perhaps eventually replace, that sense of family responsibility for their 
welfare which has been the main foundation of the world’s most durable 
civilisation, that of China ? More generally, how can a system of all-in social 
insurance be built up without undermining that central position of the family 
which is the main support of our whole social fabric ?_ This is not the place 
to try to answer these questions, but I contend that they should be clearly 
asked and answered with all possible care. 

This paper may conclude with two general reflections. The statesman’s 
efforts after social planning are meant to prepare the ground for the good life, 
but it is not often given to him—unless in time of acute national danger— 
directly to evoke those moral qualities of courage and self-forgetfulness by 
Which alone the building of a noble society can be achieved. His work may 
even fall short of the highest success in proportion to its immediate effective- 
ness. If the site is too carefully levelled that may detract from the qualities 
of enterprise and the readiness to take risks which are needful for the growth 
of the building itself. Nor is the statesman alone in this experience. The 
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parent who strives—inevitably and rightly strives—to give his children 
security and a good start in life may in proportion to his success see them 
outdistanced in initiative and tenacity by others for whom the path has been 
less smooth. I do not refer to the tragedy of the over-indulgent father which 
Shakespeare has made the theme of King Lear and Balzac of Le Pére Goriot, 
but to the care and forethought which would be judged right by general 
consent, Even there the security of a well-ordered home may fail to call out 
the highest order of self-reliant courage. 

This is but one of the inescapable tensions of life which confront us in so 
many fields. To plan for the security of a family or a whole people may be 
the bounden duty of a father or of one who aspires to be pater patriae. But 
it is always possible that this security, when once achieved, may bring with 
it a slack and complacent temper and the loss of that religious faith which is 
the most permanent spring of high endeavour. It may then require the onset 
of insecurity, the rude disturbance of a too placid stream of living, to rouse 
anew those gifts which are greater than security—self-sacrifice, and the 
readiness to “ greet the unseen with a cheer.” 

The other reflection arises from a contrast which existed before the war, 
but has now been greatly sharpened and accentuated, The sense of helpless- 
ness, when men have been caught in the wheels of modern industry and in 
the whirlpool of two successive world wars, has concentrated their longing 
on a state of security, on a society so stable that they can plan within it a 
satisfying life for themselves and others. Hence the exaltation of security 
as the dominant ideal, and the tendency to forget the limits within which it 
can be attained by governmental action alone. But over against this shines 
out the readiness of numberless men and women to cast personal security 
and prudence to the winds, and to find a new freedom and delight in doing so. 
Soldiers and civil defence workers, sailors of the merchant service as well as 
the Navy, and very notably young airmen, have gone to meet danger and 
insecurity and have found a comradeship in service which they did not know 
before. To these we may apply the great words of Thucydides: ‘‘ They 
dared beyond their strength, and hazarded against their judgment, and in 
extremities were of an excellent hope.” They knew, and did not shrink from 
the knowledge, that the realisation of their hopes lay in a future which many 
of them could never see. 

Security as an ideal, and the utter despisal of security—the forethought 
that plans and the spirit that dares—we cannot begin to understand our 
time unless we see them as parts of the same picture. There can hardly be 
much doubt as to which lies nearer to the spirit of the New Testament. But 
both must be maintained if the high hope of a better world after the war is 
not again to suffer frustration. 

G. F. BARBOUR. 
PITLOCHRY. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN BONDAGE. 


A TEACHER’S PLEA FOR DEEPENING AND 
EXPANSION. 


ELEANOR SILSBY, MSc., 
Lecturer in Psychology in Furzedown Training College. 


I. Tae BounDARIEs oF PsycHOLoGy. 


Ir is, I suppose, inevitable that after being for some twenty years responsible 
for the teaching of a subject, one, should sit back and mentally review one’s 
work ; inevitable, too, that one should be conscious of the extent to which 
desire has outrun performance. In making my review of my own work as 
lecturer in psychology in a training college for teachers, I am increasingly 
aware of dissatisfaction with my achievement. It is not only that I recognise 
the inadequacy of my presentation, though that is evident enough ; I realise 
also that for many years now there has been in me a steadily growing feeling 
of uneasiness in relation to the material that psychology has to offer to the 
student, a recognition of the meagreness, the aridity, of its contribution to 
the fundamental problems of the human psyche. Psychology not only fails 
to live up to its name, it fails even to attempt to do so. 

This failure is so intensely borne in upon me that as I put before my 
students this aspect or that of psychological study, I find myself regarding 
the most commonly accepted “ facts ” as so partial as to be actually untrue ; 
they are so little integrated as to be only a distortion of truth. I ask myself, 


**What is wrong with psychology, that the further one goes in the study, 
the less do the facts cohere ? In any other science one begins to perceive 
law behind law, the higher law explaining and amplifying the lower. 
Why alone in psychology does progress in its study bring increasing 
doubt about the truth of its findings ? ” 


And the answer I believe to lie in the deliberately self-imposed limitations 
of the psychologist ; he has chosen to walk in the narrowest of paths, while 
allowing himself to believe that he was ranging over the whole field. 

This limitation of scope is very definitely brought home to the training 
college lecturer in educational psychology, who finds himself obliged to call 
in other sciences to sypplement the inadequacy of his own subject. In pursuit 
of his aim—the double one of helping the student to a fuller knowledge of 
his own psyche, and of helping him in his turn to give help to the children he 
will teach—he lays under contribution such studies as anthropology, ethno- 
logy, philosophy, ethics, theology. There would be no reason to regret this 
sharing of the burden with the other sciences, if it were not for the fact that 
psychology shows a tendency to shift its own major problem on to their 
825 
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shoulders. It refuses to recognise that since they all in some sense deal with 
aspects of mind, they are all in actual fact aspects of psychology. Though 
each science rightly claims to view the subject of man from its individual 
angle, in the end those varying aspects must be collated and integrated. 
And that integration is surely the business of the psychologist ; he cannot 
escape the responsibility for it. For his subject is psycHoLoey, the science 
of the psyche, the science of mind; an enormous field, the widest possible, 
the field of the whole mental universe. Man clearly cannot understand his 
own mind unless he can perceive it in relation not only to other minds, but 
to Mind—Universal Mind. Psycno.oey can therefore claim to use the data 
both of anthropology at one end of the scale and of theology at the other. 
Why then does the psychologist, on the whole, welcome only one of these 
contributors, the anthropological ? Occasionally one psychologist here and 
there—a James or a Thouless—will interest himself in the data of man’s 
spiritual nature, and endeavour to bring it into line with the rest of the 
psychological field. But it is certainly true of psychology as a whole that it 
has made little attempt to attain to a real unification of the relation of religion 
to psychology, to an understanding of the spiritual life as not merely one 
aspect of the psyche, but as the clue to its whole working. 

I know, of course, the obvious objections that can be raised to this exten- 
sion of the field of psychology, the twin objections (a) that we are here stepping 
outside that region of objective data to which a science is pledged, and (b) 
that ‘* Universal Mind ” is a doubtful postulate. 

With regard to the first of these, I suspect that one—the chief—reason 
for the limitation of the psychological field is that such limitation is the auto- 
matic outcome of the abandoning of the method of introspection for that of 
experimental analysis. It is evident that in confining his observation to 
objective data, and refusing to consider his own consciousness as a reputable 
witness, the psychologist is cutting himself off from a field immensely larger 
than the one to which he proposes to limit himself, of mind expressed in 
activity of the physical organism. His chosen field is admittedly a reasonably 
wide one; its range quite satisfies the behaviourist, for whom consciousness 
is mere epiphenomenon, an appendix to the activity. The man who believes 
his mind to be co-extensive with his brain will obviously be content with a 
behaviourist psychology, for it will offer him a well-charted survey of his 
own limited field. But the man who recognises mental process in terms of 
consciousness finds himself with a wide fringe of purely mental phenomena, 
untranslatable in any physical terms, and he is in fact thrown back upon 
introspection as the only means of contacting it. But why object to intro- 
spection as a useful tool, in the hands of an honest and competent—which is 
to say balanced—observer? In viewing another person’s reactions the 
psychologist can only by inference arrive at the motive for action ; in viewing 
his own, if he has trained himself to a sincere and impersonal impartiality, 
he can perceive the action objectively and the motive introspectively. I 
have no wish to belittle the value of the extraordinarily careful and devoted 
work now being done by the experimental psychologist ; my only plea is 
for a recognition of its limitation. While insistence on measurement has 
made for closer accuracy of observation, it has also narrowed its focus. 

For the truth is, that what is measurable is measured as a function of the 
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rational mind ; the rational mind collects its facts, selects, collates, organises 
them, educes the law that binds them, by a slow process of ratiocination. 
But the range of mind outside and beyond the rational produces phenomena 
that cannot be so measured. At most they can be estimated, in terms of 
value—esthetic or spiritual—and the spiritually estimating factor of the 
mind is not the rational or measuring factor, but a super-rational intuitive 
one. It is, in fact, one of the anomalies of psychology that the psychologist 
is for ever trying to pour a quart into a pint pot, or more truly a gallon into a 
thimble. His forgoing of the introspective method of immediate intuitive 
knowledge has thrown him back on the limitations of the purely rational 
mind. He can deal satisfactorily with the physical reaction of the organism, 


‘but has no instrument whereby he can measure such mental processes as 


lie, for example, behind the intensely active stillness of the seer. 

It is at this point that the second objection—to the postulating of the 
concept of Universal Mind—can be met. It is only the experimental psycho- 
logist who raises that objection; the introspective psychologist sees it as 
the natural outcome of the intuitive process. If the behaviourist, working 
at the bottom of the mental scale (so much so as to make his data appear 
more physiological than psychological) finds that the reactions of the human 
physical organism can be fittingly compared with those of other members of 
the animal series, the student of psychology in the wider sense finds himself 
no less in need of a standard, one whereby he can interpret the manifestations 
of the spiritual consciousness of man. But he finds that the average man is 
already in possession of a working postulate—a spiritual standard. This 
man will speak of ‘‘ God,” that one of ‘* Providence,” another of “‘ Good,” 
another of “* a Higher Power,” where he himself will speak of Mind or Universal 
Mind. He is being rather more precise than the man in the street in his use 
of the term, but he is not introducing a novel idea into his system. He is 
merely claiming the right to incorporate in it a universal concept; saying, 
in fact, that there is nothing in theology that is not grist to his mill, nothing 
that he is not under obligation to consider in his attempt to formulate the 
laws of mind. In making that integration which is the heart of my plea for 
& PSYCHOLOGY, he will in fact be unscientific if he ignores the data of the 
spiritual consciousness of man. It is true that some men will give evidence 
of such spiritual consciousness to a much smaller degree than will others, but 
even if it appeared entirely lacking in them he must still consider it as an 
aspect of the human psyche. 

As I write I become increasingly aware that what I envisage is something 
more than a science in the current sense of the term. It is impossible wholly 
to objectify psychology, and if the remedy is to refuse it a place among the 
sciences I for one am perfectly ready to accept the position. But the need 
for some such subject of study, call it what you will—‘ psychosophy ” if 
the word were not so cumbersome and ugly—able to examine mind in per- 
spective, forward into spirituality as well as backward into animality, I 


‘Suggest to be self-evident. In the meantime I shall continue to envisage a 


PSYCHOLOGY that is a unified extension of psychology, philosophy, theology 
and the other “‘ human ” subjects, dealing with the psyche at varying levels 
in coherent integration. Until these levels are recognised as existing in a 
hierarchical series, the individual is unable to proceed to the economical 
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control of the psyche—to the functioning of the mind in the power of its 
wholeness. 


II. Lervezs or Consciousness. . 


I suggest then that it will be a profitable exercise to attempt to view, in 
the heterogeneous activities of our mental life, the hierarchical series of mental 
states of which we become introspectively aware. 

Look for a moment at the facts that a very brief introspection brings to 
light. First I note that I am very much conscious of being myself, one 
individual. This oneness or selfhood of the psyche is what we all set great 
store by ; we may actively dislike certain aspects of our self, may wish that 
we had so-and-so’s altruism, or artistic gift, or even hair or eyes ; but we do 
not wish to be so and so, we cling to our selfhood in spite of recognising its 
inferiority to that of our neighbour. This unification of the self seems to be 
the foundation of normality ; it is when the self begins to disintegrate that 
abnormality appears, and when it reaches the point of dual or multiple 
personality it is evident that the link connecting the different_mental states 
has been in some way twisted, if not broken. But though the oneness of 
the psyche is so apparent, its diversity is no less so. My introspective measur- 
ing gauge registers the fact that at one moment I am thinking hungrily about 
food, the next giving sympathy to a sufferer ; now reasoning about the facts 
of my income-tax schedule, now enjoying a symphony. , Tied together by the 
self as these states are, it is evident that there is considerable competition 
between their varying claims on my day, and the stability and balance of 
my life depend on my ability to reduce them by some means to their orderly 
sequence in the mental scheme. Though the self cries despairingly, “ The 
good that I would I do not, and the evil that I would not, that I do ” the 
cry itself is a sign of the mental states having been marshalled into some sort 
of drill order, even though a tendency remains for the troops to break rank 
less through conscious mutiny than through ignorance and ineptitude. 

Looking at the mental states themselves, the mind perceives that for all 
their diversity they seem to exist in a fourfold order—or, better, a doubled 
twofold order that corresponds to a duality in the environment itself. A 
man lives in a world that is partly material, partly non-material, super- 
physical. His mind has to make a twofold adjustment, on the one hand to a 
physical universe which provides him with the means of satisfying the require- 
ments of his physical organism, on the other to the non-physical world of 
zesthetic and spiritual values. Towards the first he has generally to. be 
physically active ; the second makes fewer demands.on his physical activity, 
and makes them only indirectly ; in the world of mentally creative activity 
the body may be called upon to do little or nothing. Think, for instance, of 
the brilliant creations of one’s dream life, in which, while the body lies still 
in bed, the mind paints picture after picture of intense activity—pictures so 
animated, so vital, as to lead the dreamer to believe that his body is actively 
participating in them. It is, of course, this second world that holds the key 
to the arts, and beyond them to our spiritual affinities. The physical universe 
is held within it, for the physical universe will give the stimulus whereby 
the mind makes its contact with beauty, the beauty “in the eye of the 
beholder ” or, more truly, in the mental state whereby he bridges the gulf 
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between the physical and the non-physical. Here is no case of physical 
perception, or your dog whose physical vision is at least as keen as yours 
would perceive the beauty of the autumn landscape with the same inner 
rapture that you yourself experience. It is, as Blake expressed it, seeing 
“ not with but through the eye.” 

It seems to be with the purpose of making a balanced adjustment to 
these two differing though interlocked worlds, the material and the spiritual, 
that the mind has as it were detailed various levels of its own being to perform 
separate functions in the total mental life. On those different levels, in that 
division of labour, the individual consciousness works with different instru- 
ments, differently focused. I here use the term consciousness to cover all 
degrees of awareness. The psychologist’s division of mental states into 
‘conscious ” and “ unconscious ” has, I think, tended to obscure the real 
nature of both. It is true that the “ unconscious ”’ of the Freudians is absent 
from normal consciousness ; true also that it is extremely difficult, without 
help, for the individual to make conscious exploration of its field. But it is 
not truly unconscious or it would never penetrate consciousness, and as 
dream analysis shows, it has an uncanny knack of thrusting itself into the 
dream life, where for a time it is manifestly conscious. In the survey of 
mental levels that I am proposing, much of what I shall call consciousness 
would come into the so-called unconscious category. The terms are relative ; 
that which the mind attends to, either momentarily or persistently, becomes 
part of consciousness, and for certain minds the “ unconscious ” elements 


are so much the preoccupation of the individual as to be a very important 
part of his consciousness ; it is all a question of focus. I suggest, then, that 


the mind has four main focal points, that it functions on four observable 
levels, and that all its activities, however varied, are ultimately referable to 
four such categories, the two lowest relating to the physical universe, the 
two highest to the non-physical world of values. To state the series briefly ; 
the mind at these four levels is preoccupied with (a) the inner well-being of 
its physical organism, (b) its observation of and reaction to the external world 
of matter, (c) its esthetic and creative adjustment to the non-material aspect 
of its environment, (d) its ethical and spiritual relation to other minds and to 
Universal Mind. 

If one examines the characteristics of this hierarchical series of mental 
states one finds as one would expect that the lowest of them—what may be 
called the physical consciousness—is the least ‘‘ conscious ” in the popular 
sense. Its function is the care of the physical body, and it is in fact so little 
conscious that for the most part the individual is unaware of its activity. 
It superintends the physical processes, of digestion, respiration, circulation, 
and so on, without calling the attention of the higher mental levels to what is 
going on. But one may speedily be made aware of the mental concomitant 
of those processes when for any reason they cease to function properly ; the 
pain or discomfort forces itself well into the forefront of consciousness, to the 
point of ousting the higher mental activity. And apart from disorder, the 
physical consciousness functions in active awareness at certain times in the 
day, when food is needed by the physical body, or when its excretory function 
should be exercised, or when the body is so fatigued as to demand to be placed 
horizontally for the necessary recuperation in sleep; then it gives very 

Vou. XLI. No. 4. 11* 
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peremptory indication of the physical needs of the organism, and continues 
to give it until they are satisfied. This aspect of the mind is entirely ‘self- 
centred, and usefully so; it has one closely focused job, and in utter single- 
ness of purpose it works in the service of its physical organism, building it up 
when depleted, repairing it when wounded, restoring it in sickness, an amaz- 
ingly efficient guardian of a delicate and complex piece of organic machinery. 
But it has the defect of the narrowness of its gauge, in its complete indifference 
to the needs of organisms other than its own. 

Working at a level one grade higher than the physical consciousness, but 
nevertheless its very close ally, is that mental state that one may call the 
“matter” mind. It is less narrowly focused than the physical consciousness, 
having its interest outwardly turned upon the wider field of the physical 
world of matter. It makes use of the sense organs of the physical body and 
their appropriate centres in the brain, the chief of its instruments. Through 
these sense impressions it brings the organism into relation with the external 
world, whereby what the physical consciousness has indicated as necessary to 
the well-being of its charge may be supplied. Through the matter conscious- 
ness the organism is steered clear of danger, is made aware of the sources of 
food supply. The most cursory view of this mental state shows it to have 
an enormously wide range, from such simple awareness of its surroundings 
as a slug may have of the lettuce leaf to the elaborate awareness of the 
scientist engaged in detailed observation of one minute fraction of the external 
universe. It covers, in fact, what the average person understands by con- 
sciousness ; an awareness, simple or complex, of the world without. It is 
not so entirely egocentric as the physical consciousness, since it has perforce 
to take cognizance of other individuals as a part of the external universe. 
But it recognises no obligation to them except in so far as the self will benefit 
from the discharge of certain “ duties.” In fact, one is driven to consider 
this aspect of the mind, intellectually brilliant as it often is, as forming in 
partnership with the physical consciousness the lower mind of man; the 
mind linked with matter, tied to matter, organising and using matter to benefit 
the physical organism. One does not particularly welcome the necessity for 
classifying the rational scientific consciousness with the lower mind, but its 
preoccupation with matter does, I suggest, so affiliate it. This is equally true 
of the so-called psychic mind—the mind that uses extra-sensory instruments 
to gain the extra-sensory experience called clairvoyance and clairaudience. 
The clairpercipient is seeing and hearing not such matter as we are accus- 
tomed to contacting by normal perception, but matter of finer texture— 
which is to say of higher vibrational frequency—invisible and inaudible to 
those rather clumsy and limited organs, the physical eye and ear. There is 
nothing “ spiritual” about such powers, or about the material they deal 
with ; it is only a question of another aspect of the matter consciousness and 
of the physical universe contacted by it, to which the clairpercipient’s par- 
ticular psycho-physical constitution attunes him. This is not to assert that 
the “‘ psychic ” cannot also be the inspired seer ; he can be and very often is. 
But in so far as he is exercising psychic percipience he is operating at highest 
only on the super-matter level. The psychic consciousness, extension of the 
** normal ” consciousness though it is, is still part of the matter consciousness 
and hence of the lower mind level; the fact, moreover, that animals other 
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than man appear to have psychic powers and react to what is invisible and 
inaudible to the average man’s vision and hearing is an additional reason for 
so classing it. For it is evident that both aspects of what I have called the 
lower mind are shared with all animal organisms. Their physical con- 
sciousness is at least as efficient as man’s; their power of recuperation, of 
recovery from injury, seems speedier and surer. And though it is true that 
in the functioning of the matter consciousness he is far in advance of them 
in the skill of his adjustment to a complex environment, the difference is one 
of degree rather than of kind. Where the animal sees an object whole and 
reacts to its wholeness, the man is able to analyse and consider its qualities 
abstractly ; to view his universe, in fact, conceptually as well as perceptually. 
But he is not performing a unique operation so much as developing a function 
of which the animal shows itself limitedly in possession. It is only when we 
step up to the next level, the level of values, that we reach a mental plane on 
to which the most intelligent animal does not accompany us. 

If now we look introspectively at the higher mind (and that is the only way 
in which we can look at it ; for though the lower mind can be viewed objec- 
tively through its preoccupation with and reaction to matter, the higher 
offers no such short cut to its processes) what is to be gathered of its quality, 
its scope and purpose, its mode of functioning, above all, of its real nature ? 
It is significant that in all these particulars the higher mind shows itself in 
divergence from the lower; for the higher mind in its twofold aspect may 
be called the xsthetic-spiritual mind, as the lower is the physical-material. 
At its level, the mind is dealing with non-material data; where the lower 
mind deals solely with the question of utility to the physical organism, the 
higher uses criteria of beauty, truth, goodness. It is infinite in scope, because 
unlike the lower it is in no sense tied to a field of time-space limitation. It is 
not that it does not function within the matter world, but that being in it, 
it is not of it, but sets its own values upon what it finds, values often at vari- 
ance with those of the lower mind, and always of a different order. And it is 
out of this question of evaluation that there grows almost the whole field of 
divergence in the nature and functioning of the “‘ two-way ” mind. For in 
setting its seal upon this value or that the higher mind makes an immediate 
and certain leap to knowledge. Here is no slow and cautious step-by-step 
arrival at the goal, after the manner of the lower mind proceeding on its 
laborious rational way, but the lightning-swift method of intuition, which 
says with complete certainty, “ this is so.”” For in making the leap, in assert- 
ing “‘ this is beautiful, that ugly,”’ “‘ this is true, that false,” “‘ this is fine, that 
unworthy,” the mind is exercising not its individual function, tied to the 
thoughts and limitations of the unit mind, but its extended function as part 
of Mind, its freed function as Mind the Immediate Knower. It is this quality 
of immediacy that is the marked characteristic of the higher mind in action. 
It is obvious even at its lower, its esthetic, level; one likes or dislikes a 
poem, a painting, a melody, not because . . . but intuitively. Called upon 
to give reasons for its attitude, the mind is able by stepping down a stage to 
bring the rational level into play ; and it does this so swiftly as to give the 
impression that it was the rational mind that liked or disliked. But nothing 
could be farther from the truth; the rational mind has no standard of 
esthetic value; it is only called in to give the individual the support of a 
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level of his mind upon which he feels thoroughly at home, because there he 
can see clearly the steps by which he climbs. Having said, “‘ I know,” he 
stops to say “‘ How do I know? What makes me sure ? ” and taking a further 
step downward he may add in panic, “ But do I know? Am I sure?” as 
the rational mind intrudes into a field that is quite outside its province. It 
is only by attempting to understand imagination from the higher angle that 
psychology will arrive at a recognition of its enormous power as a function 
of the higher mind. The fact that we say, “ It’s all imagination,” with a 
disparaging intonation, or “ Am I imagining this ? ” with severe self-criticism, 
shows how far we have departed from our appreciation of the ‘true place of 
imagination in the psyche; we see it as in opposition to truth instead of the 
surest guide in the search for truth. It is not difficult to see what has hap- 
pened ; instead of sending it out into its own field, the infinite region of Mind, 
we have misused it, pressed it into the service of the lower mind, distorted 
it in the self-centred limitation of daydream or fantasy. Instead of being used 
as the means of unifying minds by the breaking down of the boundaries of 
separation, it is being made to serve purely individual] ends, until even its 
symbols become misshapen and lose their meaning. For it is the imaginative 
functioning of the upper mind that dictates the use of imagery and symbol 
as its most expressive instrument. The symbol leaves the mind a freedom of 
interpretation that is not possible with the verbal instrument that is the chosen 
tool of the matter mind ; it can be all things to all men, without for any man 
departing from the truth; it can travel either down or up the scale of 
mind, as dream analysts well know. In dreaming, sensual man will make 
use of sex symbolism—a symbolism that the dream of prophetic insight may 
also use with wholly different significance. Freud, for instance, cites the 
snake as one of the most common and constant symbols of physical sex ; 
but one at least of the snakes in the caduceus of Hermes is symbolic of the 
upward reaching of the psyche towards the wisdom of the spheres. 

But though the level we have been considering—the intuitional level of 
the poet, the imaginative level of the creative artist—clearly lifts the mind 
well above the preoccupation with the world of matter, it does not represent 
the highest that the mind can achieve. That peak is the one whereon the 
psyche perceives its own nature, on which the values are not only esthetic, 
but spiritual as well. On this level the mind aspires to goodness, to selfless- 
ness, not merely perceiving but rejoicing in the fact that it has a duty to its 
neighbour, a duty self-imposed in love and service. And when one asks 
why man should, of his own free will and choice, act in direct opposition to 
the dictates of his lower mind, in utter disregard of the claims of his physical 
body, in a manner certainly non-rational, the answer surely must point to 
the fundamental nature of the higher mind. He is acting not anomalously, 
but in strict accordance with the laws of his true being: he is recognising 
his source and acting in alignment with it. 

It seems then to be true that in all its characteristics the higher mind is 
seen as differentiated from the lower ; the lower mind material, the higher 
non-material ; the lower utilitarian, the higher with criteria of beauty, truth, 
goodness ; the lower narrow in scope, the higher free-ranging, limitless ; the 
lower rational, the higher intuitional, imaginative ; the lower using the verbal 
mode, the higher the symbolic. All of which can be summed up in two words, 
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“bond ” and “ free.”” The lower mind:is the bound mind, bound to matter, 
but above all bound to the self in matter. The higher mind is free, free from 
its dependence on matter, from its focus in matter, but above all in its essence 
and at its highest, free from that pull of the self. 


Ill. PsycnHotocy anp THE “ Two-way.” Mrinp. 


How much of the “ two-way ” mind is the psychologist prepared to con- 
sider as his province ? I think he must admit that he has up till now refused 
to take the responsibility of formulating the laws governing all the four levels 
to which I have briefly called attention. As is perhaps natural, he is happiest 
when dealing with the lower mind, for there he can use his objective measuring 
gauge. The behaviourist is most at home with the physical consciousness 
(except that he would violently repudiate the term itself), the wider experi- 
mental psychologist with the matter consciousness. The matter consciousness 
is a field that the latter has mapped and is mapping very successfully ; he 
can examine the conditions under which the mind most easily and accurately 
organises its observation of its environment, he can measure mind functioning 
at what is commonly called the intelligence level, the cataloguing, sorting, 
classifying mental function. The work done in this field is coherent and 
valid, and it is not difficult to see why this is peculiarly so. Mind is here 
examining, at the second level of consciousness, material of the same level ; 
the rational mind is at work viewing a rational mode of mental functioning. 

It is when psychology is faced with the phenomena of the higher mind 
that its attitude becomes so much less sure. The third level it is prepared 
to face ; it is willing to investigate the processes of imagination and intuition, 
though it is not always, I suggest, ready to consider their implications, or to 
admit that the rational mind is incapable of measuring them because they 
expand so far beyond its reach or vision, are in fact immeasurable in scope. 
But the fourth level, the spiritual level, it refuses to consider its province ; 
this is the business of religion, of theology, of philosophy, of anything in 
fact but psychology. But how can psychology escape its responsibility, when 
it is mind that is its field, and when mind shows itself in function at the 
spiritual level at least as obviously as at the physical ? Why does psychology 
lack the courage to push its investigation to its logical end ? Why do we not 
admit the reason for the existence of a higher mind, whether esthetic or 
spiritual, to lie in the nature of mind itself ? Why not admit what to the intro- 
spective mind seems so obvious, that individual mind is MIND, is a fragment of 
Universal Mind, with the attributes of that Mind? Mind, the God Mind, 
Universal Mind—by whatever term we choose to represent that ocean of 
which mind is an infinitesimal drop—has the twin attributes of Love and 
Wisdom, and in manifesting these attributes the individual mind shows its 
kinship with Universal Mind. It is through the Wisdom of Universal Mind 
that the psyche can achieve immediate knowledge of the Kosmos—knowledge 
of an intensity and span far beyond the range of the rational mind; its 
accessibility to beauty is only an aspect of the higher wisdom, the weighing 
of its data with a finer scale. And the real nature of the psyche is clearly 
revealed when it is acting in love, for then the self is not so much consciously 
sacrificed as absorbed, non-existent ; the lower mind so dominated by the 
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higher as to have no power of independent action. If we perceive individual 
mind to be in continuity with Universal Mind, we are accepting the divinity 
of the unit psyche. And if we do so accept it—and I cannot see how the intro- 
spective psychologist can escape that conclusion, with his higher mind day 
by day proclaiming its own absolute certainty of its origin—we are only re- 
stating the fact that men are in literal truth sons of God, made of God-stuff, 
compact of the essence of Universal Mind. And the simple corollary to that 
is that all men are by their nature and origin brothers, whereby all hating 
is seen to be only an attribute of the lower mind, existing only as a negative 
reflection of loving. With the divinity of the unit psyche as his first law, let 
the psychologist view the “‘ two-way ” mind as it really is—mind functioning 
as two forces on higher and lower levels; one the manifestation of pure 
Spirit, working with the freedom that is the natural characteristic of Mind, 
the other called into being by the necessity of manifesting through a physical 
instrument in a physical universe. 

I am aware, of course, that in thus putting the case for a whole psycHo- 
LOGY my statements must seem dogmatic and unsupported ‘by rational 
** proof.”” But I remind the reader that at the outset I claimed a validity for 
the findings of the introspective mind, as a function not of the rational, but 
of the super-rational consciousness. And I renew my plea for psychology to 
stake out an infinitely wider claim than it has hitherto, in its modesty or its 
timidity, felt inclined to do. 

“* You will never change human nature,” is the parrot cry of the pessimist. 
What need, when human nature is God nature, and carries the attributes of 
divinity ? What és needed is a change of man’s attitude towards his own 
nature, a recognition of his real kinship with Godhead. Fortunately in this 
respect mankind is not only changeable but changing, changing every day 
and under our eyes. Never before in the history of man has the issue been so 
plain, never have the demands of his God-nature been so explicit. In this 
present crisis the common man perceives with a new clarity that the way of 
the bound mind of the self is the path of the stampede of the Gadarene swine 
to destruction, and turns his face towards the unselfed ideal of human brother- 
hood. Is it too much to ask of the psychologist that he shoulder the task of 
showing him how he can achieve that alignment of the two-way mind whereby 
he literally makes the best of both worlds ? 

ELEANOR SILSBY. 


CARDIFF. 
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THE MEANING OF LIFE. 


T. J. HAARHOFTF, 
Professor of Classics in the University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. 


Waar is life ? Not one of our wise men, however learned, has been able to 
tell us for certain. Many have been convinced that they have solved the 
riddle, but none has given a permanently satisfying answer. Some have 
believed, like Lucretius, that it is merely a matter of atoms and that on 
analysis life will be seen as a mere chemical process. Mechanists have hoped 
that the life process will be found to be a machine, subject to material laws 
and capable of being controlled by man. Yet there has always been a 
haunting after-thought. In times when things have gone smoothly and men 
(or a particular body of men) have indeed seemed to be masters of their fate, 
a shallow materialism coated with a veneer of religiosity served to justify the 
smugly prosperous and to still the sluggish stirrings of their spirit. But in 
times. of stress, when suffering takes the place of prosperity, men probe 
deeper into the spiritual roots of things ; or, it maybe, they grasp, like Hitler, 
at a cruder and more crassly mechanistic view of life, so that material force 
may gain what civilised means could not. Scientists like Jeans and Eddington 
have turned against Victorian materialism and have recognised (like Euri- 
pides, Vergil or Plato) that there is an unexplained element, a mystery that 
formule cannot contain. Philosophers like Joad have revised their earlier 
scepticism and have come back to a more religious interpretation. Men of 
letters like Aldous Huxley, have left their sophisticated flippancy and turned 
to traditional spiritual truths or to the mystic’s insight. It is what the Greeks 
said: Pathos, Mathos ; by suffering only does that stupid animal Man learn 
what is good for him. 

But if analysis have failed to reveal to us what life is, perhaps our men of 
spiritual insight may discern a direction in which life should go. 

It is an ancient dream and a recurrent one, that harmony is-our goal and 
life, in various forms, a gradual growth towards it. Harmonia is a Greek 
musical term. The music of the spheres is an old theme of the poets— 

There’s not the smallest orb that thou beholdest 


But in his motion like an angel sings 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims ; 


the music that needs spiritual attunement, 


that none may hear 
Of human mould, with gross unpurgéd ear. 
Harmonia was the key-note of Greek education. ‘Inner harmony is all,” 
said the mystic Blake. ‘‘ What is happiness?” asked Plato. “‘ Why do 
men so often miss it?” ‘‘ Because,” he answered, “ they confuse it with 
non-essentials—with health, or wealth or power. None of these bring happi- 
835 
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ness: only the harmony of the soul, at peace with itself and the world, can 
bring happiness. But to attain this peace, it must be in harmony with the 
Eternal Principle of the Universe that we call God. The world of appearances, 
the solid material gains as they seem to us, are misleading. Behind them are 
the laws unseen by the mortal eye, the beauty and the wisdom that the senses 
do not perceive. These we can only reach by the mind or the soul: we can 
only apprehend them inwardly. Hence we must strive for this supra-sensual 
wisdom, we must practise being ‘‘ as like God as possible.” He meant in 
effect what the New Testament means by “ the Kingdom of, God is within 
you.” 

This may sound high falutin’ talk. Yet when we regard the mess the 
world is in, can we deny that the pursuit of the wrong things that have been 
mistaken for. happiness—private or national power, material gain for the 
nation or the individual—and not the inner harmony that is the earnest of 
external harmony, has been at the root of our unhappiness ? We are coming 
to realise that spiritual laws exist. If Man flouts these, their truth is brought 
home to him on the material plane. A spiritual law says that private greed 
is wrong. We disobey that law. The result is social chaos: coffee emptied 
by the shipload into the sea because the owner cannot get enough profit. 
The result is starvation in the midst of plenty and the result of that is the 
threat of revolution and war. When we have suffered enough in war, we 
think that after all it is cheaper and better to obey the spiritual law and 
amend our social ways. 

Pathos, Mathos said the Greek tragedian ; by suffering we learn; but 
very slowly. What one generation has learned, the next forgets ; and it is 
one of the hopeful things about the present awful time that these terrors and 


miseries have come twice in the course of a single generation, so that forgetting 
will not be so easy. We must get to the roots of our malaise or perish. 

That implies going beyond ourselves, beyond the cherished convention, 
the comfortable class, the chosen race. There is a Bantu proverb: ‘“ Man is 


” 


other men.” We cannot isolate the individual or the class or the nation in 
the long run, The round world is one; the ultimate Unity of Mankind was 
the dream of Alexander the Great ; “‘ that they may all be one,” was the 
prayer of Jesus ; ‘‘ peace,” said Litvinoff, “ is indivisible ” ; ‘‘ the sovereign 
national state has failed,” said General Smuts. This means striving for 
harmony on a gigantic scale. 

We can, of course, run in blinkers and take the short view. We can 
suppose “‘ the immediate gain ” to be the practical thing. 

In the days of appeasement Mr Chamberlain said it was unthinkable to 
go to war because of the Czechs—a people most of us, he said, had hardly 
heard of. Here the law of national selfishness was involved. Hitler overran 
Czechoslovakia and seized her factories. Next, on the material plane, it was 
found that it was the Czech tanks in German hands that played the greatest 
part in routing Mr Chamberlain’s countrymen and friends. Peace, ultimately, 
is indivisible. 

America, after 1918, thought she could isolate herself and leave the rest 
of the world to their wrangles and their wars. But a philosophy of life started 
in Germany was absorbed by Japan (few people realise that Japan, too, had 
her widely propagated equivalent of Mein Kampf in the Tanaka Memorial) 
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and as a result America was drawn into the war in spite of herself. The 
working of a spiritual law. Ideas issue in actions; the world is ruled by 
ideas. Again, it was the substitution of domination for harmony that caused 
the disaster. 

Disasters on a big scale begin with the individual. The Dictator countries 

_realised this. With great thoroughness they captured the schools. They did 
not promote “ inner harmony ” or peace among the nations. They reversed 
all the moral laws that Man had attained painfully and with toil. They 
glorified violence. ‘‘ War is as natural to a man as motherhood is to a 
woman,”’ said the Sawdust Cesar. They glorified intrigue and lying. ‘“ The 
Big Lie,” is the instrument of statesmanship advocated in Mein Kampf and 
in thousands of Nazi cells all over the world deceit undermined the unsus- 
pecting nations. They set up the goal of racial domination and denied with 
scorn the Christian doctrine of loving your neighbour—a precept in the cause 
of harmony. There was open violation of spiritual law. The result is material 
chaos. 

We, too, broke the law. We violated true harmony by false pride. We 
glossed over the injustices of Versailles. England in 1925 wanted to help 
struggling Republican Germany. France blocked the way. England 
yielded : because “ we can’t afford to offend France. French cannon could 
reach across the Straits of Dover.’’ Result: the rise of Hitler; the fall of 
France ; German cannon shooting across the Straits of Dover. Again, the 
short view that leads to disaster and a blind eye turned to the long and gradual 
evolution of harmony among the nations. 

When, after the last war, Japan first attacked China and seized Manchukuo 
The New Statesman saw the beginning of the present war. Once the spirit of 
greed and aggression was unchained, its effects were limitless. But most 
people, including League of Nations people, thought the Far East too far 
away to worry about. Through the operation of the spiritual law in the 
material world, it has come very near to us in South Africa. Peace is indi- 
visible, in the economic, the political and the mental sphere; that is the 
object-lesson of our time. The fragmentariness produced by class barriers, 
tariff barriers, national barriers no longer works. We must find again the 
ancient ‘‘ humanitas ’” ; we must learn to be human beings. The fine flower 
of the ancient world was ‘“‘ humanitas ’—the spirit of the truly civilised man. 
No wonder the Nazis fear and deride it. 

The ancient Greeks taught us the meaning of a scientific universe: a 
meaning too often neglected in our world of propagandist generalisations. 
They taught us that sentiment and emotion cannot enter into a true general- 
isation ; whereas it is sentiment and emotion that the propagandist makes 
his chief aim. Yet in the field of politics, the Greeks often failed to apply 
their appreciation of the true universal; abstractness was at once their 
strength in theory and their weakness in practice. It was the Romans who, 
in their finest products, combined the Greek speculative gift with the balance 
of character that produced practical results. They combined “ gravitas,” 
for which I can find no better translation than the Afrikaans “‘ lewenserns,” 
with the fine humanism of Hellas ; and Cicero’s “‘ humanitas,” implying as 
it does a sense of refined values, a perception of the inter-relation of the 
fundamental sciences, a community of states in which diversity of language, 
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custom and belief did not destroy unity. There was, indeed, a unity of 
sentiment and idea, of commercial and political practice, such as Western 
Europe has not known since. 

That unity did not come without effort. “So great a task it was to 
build the Roman people,” is the keynote of Rome’s national poems, There 
was the utmost diversity among the Northern invaders who founded the 
race; there were Greeks, Etruscans, Celts and many other strains that were 
foreign to one another. But Rome, succeeding where Greece failed, created 
a mighty synthesis that became the instrument of civilisation and of Christ- 
ianity and laid the foundations of a comprehensive culture in the West. 
The task needed infinite patience and there were many set-backs. Rome 
was a city probably by 600 B.c., the archzologists tell us; the Greeks had 
come to Italy 200 years earlier ; but it was not until the first century B.c. 
that the harmonisation of Greek and Roman civilisation was achieved ; and 
achieved without loss of individual tradition in language or custom. Then, 
at last, the ideal of the complete Roman, at home in both languages and 
cultures, emerged. 

So great a task, a double task, which we in South Africa must face afresh, 
Always the striving, the victory and the set-back. Yet every time a victory 
is won, we are nearer to the ultimate goal in spite of appearances to the 
contrary. 

Sometimes one sees life as the early Persians did—a gigantic struggle 
between the principles of Good and Evil. Whenever progress is made 
towards the Good, the forces of Evil rally with renewed violence. They use 
the weakness of well-intentioned people and so wreck their efforts. So did 
they rally when the League of Nations was making progress : so have they 
temporarily routed the efforts for unity, within the State and without it. 

But the great danger to-day is the evil philosophy that justifies primi- 
tivism and represents it as a good, “* Evil be thou my Good.” Some of our 
children grow up believing that race hatred, race domination, isolationism, 
intrigue and violence are good things, because, somehow, they are “‘ National ” 
or even “‘ Christian National.” But these things will pass away because they 
are ultimately against the whole meaning of life. It is possible to argue that 
life is quite meaningless and that all the fine things are illusions and that we 
are destined to go back to a Dark Age of confusion and violence. But I 
believe that life has a meaning and that meaning must be found in the 
Philosophy of the Whole. 

This is the vision of those leaders of Mankind who have seen beyond the 
immediate present and have not been confused by the dust and heat of 
human strife. Beyond the fragmentariness of life—more emphasised than 
ever before—they see the connecting links and the possibility of a mighty 
synthesis. In spite of the snarling and snapping of party politics and the 
meanness of which human selfishness is capable, they refused to lose sight of 
their vision. They know that there must be diversity; they welcome 
diversity ; but a diversity that finds fulness of life in the greater whole. For 
only Wholes are creative, as General Smuts has said; isolationism im- 
poverishes and makes sterile. 

Never before has science provided so many material means for “* whole- 
ness’ ; means of communication that made it possible the other day for the 
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Queen of Holland to take part in a Graduation Ceremony of the University 
of the Witwatersrand. Never has it been so apparent that economically the 
world is a unity and that “ self-sufficiency ” in the state is a myth—just as 
“sovereignty ” has become an anachronism. In education the isolationist 
education of the dictator state is already exacting a terrible revenge. In 
morals the attempt to define niorality and justice as the Good of the Nazi 
Party is doomed to disillusionment and failure, as is the attempt to isolate 
socialism and make it racial and national. In religion the denial of the 
unity prayed for by Jesus has been emphasised by the attempt of the Nazis 
to subject the church to national and political doctrine, which means in 
effect the abolition of all higher religion. 

Science has provided the instruments and the principles of unity; it 
remains for man to be willing to use them for that purpose. They could 
cause the total destruction of civilised life. But I believe the forces of unity 
and creativeness will rally. These forces, however, must be organised. In 
our schools, especially, creative social doctrines must be taught, a sense of 
social responsibility, a sense of responsibility for international relations. A 
national destiny can only grow in an international context. In the material 
as well as in the spiritual spheres—the two form a “* whole ’—fulness of life 
must be sought. Only so can we create a new world. And in the spiritual 
sphere it is well to remember that the English word “ holy ” and the Afrikaans 
“heilig ” both come from roots that mean “* whole.” 

T. J. HAARHOFF. 


JOHANNESBURG. 





MAUDE PETRE (1863—1942). 
A MEMORIAL TRIBUTE. 
JAMES A. WALKER.! 


In recent issues of the HispERT JouRNAL, Maude D. M. Petre writing of the 
death of her friends Alfred Loisy and Paul Desjardins, deplored the efface- 
ment of high personal values in the vast confusion of the war. Like stones 
cast into the sea some of the significant religious personalities of our time 
have sunk to death leaving scarcely a ripple on the troubled surface. 

Maude Petre, who had reached her eightieth year, has now joined their 
number. She died suddenly on December 16 last at 15 Campden Grove, 
Kensington, following the birthday party of her dear friend and companion 
Mary Luard. Though she had been in failing health for some time she main- 
tained her numerous activities to the last. Nulla dies sine linea was one of 
her rules. She had just completed for future publication a study of the work 
of her excommunicated friend Alfred Loisy, in intervals of firewatching and 
preparation for a Christmas tree party at a L.C.C. Nursery, where she attended 
regularly and was idolised by the children. 

In the early hours the call came, and she rose to meet it, struggling for 
breath and waving her arms to the dawn that she did not live to see. As she 
died fortified by the rites of the Church, there was a requiem at the Assump- 
tion Convent, Kensington Square ; but in the Southwark diocese, where she 
had long been prohibited: from Holy Communion because of her refusal to 
take the anti-modernist oath, no priest attended at the graveside. By her 
instructions she was buried in the parish churchyard at Storrington, in a 
grave near that of her devoted friend, Fr. George Tyrrell, the modernist 
leader, whose memory and work she defended to the end of her life. She had 
anticipated as a result of “a partial local pseudo-excommunication ” that no 
priest would dare defy the bishop by giving the last rites at the graveside. 
Remembering that the same authority had ordered the suspension of Henri 
Bremond more than thirty years ago for taking part in the graveside ceremony 
at the burial of Father Tyrrell she neither expected nor desired that any other 
priest should incur a like penalty in her own case. In her last instructions 
she wrote :— 


“IT do not want to get other priests into trouble by asking them to 
do that for which they may afterwards be censured or suspended. If 
any priest be able and willing to attend me without incurring such risk, 
I shall be deeply grateful for his ministrations, but I do not want to 
implicate others in my trouble nor do I want to be exposed to the kind, 
but mistaken zeal of those who would interpret a semi-conscious act as 
a retraction of former opinions. . . . If any priest after being informed 


1 Literary legatee of Miss Petre and of Father Tyrrell.—Eprror. 
340 
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of the views I here express is willing to attend me and can assure those 
around me that he will himself incur no risk by doing so, I shall be very 
happy to receive the sacraments which I value, perhaps as deeply as 
those who have refused them to me. If I am wrong, then I am so deeply, 
fundamentally wrong, that only God can prove it to me. If I am right, 
then He will make good to me what I have forfeited before men.” 


In further anticipation of the circumstances which actually occurred, she 
continued :— 


‘“* T ask that no prayers may be used at my funeral but the following : 
The De Profundis and Miserere Psalms on the way to the grave, the 
Nicene Creed to be said over the grave, and the Psalm Quam Dilecta 
afterwards.” 


Finally, to rule out all possibility of ambiguity, she added :— 


“*T desire to say that I regard it as a privilege to have been able to 
work for Father Tyrrell’s memory ; that I would gladly do more than 
I am doing, had I the requisite ability ; that I think God raised him up 
in spite of all or any of his faults, to do a great work for the future of the 
Church ; and that I believe he was a martyr in the cause for which he 
laboured. All my views have not been the same as his, but the more 
independent my mind, the deeper can be the reverence in which I have 
held him and continue to hold him.” 


Sadly recalling the failure to effect a final reconciliation the family 
mourners and a large number of villagers and country folk from the Weald 
gathered at the graveside. There was no good cause in Sussex that she had 
not served zealously. She had been chairman of Storrington Parish Council 
for several years, the life and soul of the Women’s Institute, the pioneer of 
the local housing scheme, the founder of a Cottage Hospital. With all her 
increasing preoccupation with the problems of religion and philosophy she 
never failed to play her part in local service as a kind and helpful neighbour. 
To many villagers she was indeed the Lady Bountiful of the place. They came 
to pay their last homage in a hushed silence broken only by the recital of the 
psalms. It was an occasion that called for a panegyric but in the circum- 
stances there could be none. 

Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of eternity. 

At the moment of lowering into the grave the solemnity of the occasion 
was illuminated by a moving coincidence. The guns in the Channel fired a 
distant salvo, as another Valiant-for-Truth passed over. 


* . * * * * * 


While it is true that a great soul has little need of ancestors, Maude Petre 
showed in My Way of Faith that she had a deep inherited but not uncritical 
loyalty to her family tradition. She was the seventh child of a family of 
eleven, her father being a younger son of the thirteenth Lord Petre, a descen- 
dant of Sir William Petre, Under-Secretary of State in the reigns of Henry 
VIII, Edward VI and Mary. Her mother, a daughter of the Earl of Wicklow, 


‘ 
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was a convert to Roman Catholicism. The generation following Sir William 
became solidly Catholic and had lived down by their devotion, sacrifices and 
disabilities through several centuries of penal laws the “evil fame of the 
ancestor who was the right-hand of Thomas Cromwell in the suppression of 
monasteries.”” But while maintaining unswerving loyalty to the Church, 
most of her ancestors also maintained a tacit and sometimes an overt resist- 
ance to the extreme claims of ultramontanism. They resented attempts to 
deprive them of their inalienable independence in secular and political issues, 
and to dictate their attitude towards subjects which were not primarily part 
of faith and ecclesiastical order. Thus despite the frequent fulminations of 
the Church against Freemasonry which as early as 1738 had been banned by 
the Papal Bull of Clement XII, the ninth Lord Petre, ignoring the possibility 
of excommunication, became the Grand Master of the English fraternity in 
1772, and as has since been testified his zeal and liberality were never sur- 
passed. The characteristic thus exemplified was most deeply rooted in 
Maude Petre. Her almost “ ferocious independence,” as she laughingly 
described it, above all in her spiritual relations was, next to her abounding 
charity, the most fundamental trait in her rich and rare character. Where 
the soul was at stake she was as uncompromising as the most fanatical ultra- 
montane who might wish to dictate to her. One of her earliest works, 
Catholicism and Independence (Longmans) was a. call for spiritual liberty, for 
“a faith not presumptuous but courageous even to audacity. To trust one- 
self is, in certain cases, to trust God for if the light within be not from Him, 
then we are indeed of all men most miserable.”’ Like St Teresa, to whose 
holy counsels she was ever indebted, she believed that the Lord loves 
courageous souls exceedingly. All her life, and most of all in those acute 
personal and religious crises in which she became involved, 


Pee was cast about her like a dress of solemn loveliness; _ 
ed mind and an untroubled face 
Di give her dangers 
How eee § did she do, cow bravely dare ! 
And showed, though they durst rage, she durst not fear. 


The miracle to many of us was that she was able to maintain this rare 
independence of spirit with unwavering adhesion to the Church which had 
condemned her friends—Tyrrell whom it would have buried without a sign, 
Bremond who was forced to retract his burial tribute in most humiliating 
terms, Friedrich Von Hugel who, although he escaped the major penalties, 
lived for many years under a cloud of suspicion from which he suffered deeply, 
and Loisy who gravitated after excommunication into complete severance 
from the Church, giving up all hope of a reconciliation, and even ceasing to 
desire it. To each of these leaders she was to the end as Von Hugel used to 
address her, “‘ My brave dear Maude Petre.” She enjoyed their absolute 
confidence ; they opened their hearts to her as to none other. She shared 
their troubles, and her courage and devotion provided a shield for them in 
the dark hours of their Gethsemane. But she never pretended to be 2 
leader. 

Her réle as she conceived it was that of Barnabas or of Peter the Vener- 
able, the loyal friend of the suspected, ready to incur any risk to save them 
from being finally lost to the Church and broken on the wheel of ecclesiastical 
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absolutism. Her love, however, was not blind. She was often less sure that 
they were right than that their condemnation and the penalties attached 
thereto were an indefensible excess of authority. Even if the Church deemed 
it necessary to deprecate their theories and teachings, as travestied in the 
Encyclical Pascendi, she felt in her soul that it should at least extend to them, 
so long as they maintained faith, that toleration which it desires for itself in 
countries largely hostile to Roman Catholicism, and above all that they 
should not be treated as avowed enemies and punished with ostracism, 
boycott, and deprivation of the sacraments and with the carnal weapons of 
espionage and delation. She never failed to recognise the need for legitimate 
authority, but remained intransigently opposed to its abuse in the fields of 
science, biblical criticism, and Church history and government. 

It is not improbable that had she been assured, as she asked to be, that 
the anti-modernist oath was truly an ex-cathedra pronouncement, there 
might have been a reconciliation in her case. Several attempts to effect such 
a reconciliation were made, but they failed because no diocesan authority 
could give an assurance sufficient to satisfy her doubt. Their attitude was 
in effect : “‘ Obey and ask no questions.” This she could not do. In face of 
the attitude of authority she could only construe the demand as an attempt 
to extend the definition of the Vatican Council from ex-cathedra pronounce- 
ments on faith and morals to a harsh disciplinary decree, and thence possibly 
to any and every act and word of the Pope. Rome might be no more infallible 
in denouncing the alleged errors of modernism than it was in condemning 
Galileo, or the main features of Aristotelianism, which it eventually assimi- 
lated, or of Abelard’s theory of the Atonement. She thus found herself in 
much the same perplexity as the Pope in The Ring and the Book ;— 


Which of the judgments was infallible ? 

Which of my predecessors spoke for God ? 

And what availed Formosus that this cursed, 
That blessed, and then this other cursed again ? 


When, therefore, she was required to give interior assent and the adhesion 
of her soul to a solemn condemnation of the cause of her friends as a poisonous 
compendium of all heresies, without any assurance of its infallibility, but 
with the knowledge that it was the work of a reactionary ultramontane clique 
at the Vatican, and when she learned further that owing to the strong protest 
of the German Government at the time, many Catholics in the Reich were 
dispensed from the obligation to take the oath, her conscience and indepen- 
dence were outraged. She refused to take the oath, and though often pressed 
to do so in later years never wavered in her refusal. She would not compromise 
herself in this matter to the extent of von Hugel, who wrote to her in 1918 :— 


“It is forcibly in my mind—as far as I know myself—from a strong 
desire not to appear (it would be contrary to the facts and contrary to 
my ideals and convictions), as though all that action of the Church 
authorities had, in no way or degree, been interiorly accepted by me. 
Certainly that action was very largely violent and unjust; equally 
certainly, if one had been required definitely to subscribe to this or that 
document without express reservations, one could not, with any respect 
left, have done so.” 
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How the baron found it possible to make reservations and to give some 
measure of interior assent to a document which admitted of no reserve on 
any plain reading of its terms is not easy to understand, but whatever he 
said or did was apparently accepted as sufficient to ensure his burial without 
deprivation of any rites. He escaped the penalty imposed upon Maude Petre, 
although he had far greater responsibility for modernism in this country than 
she or any other with the exception of Tyrrell, and even the latter often fired 
bullets that had been made by the baron. 


* * * * % * 


She told us in My Way of Faith that even as a child she was imbued with 
a strong spiritual ambition which dominated all, She was in love with 
religion, and that as the Archbishop warned Saint Joan, is dangerous. What 
seemed easily attainable had no attraction for her. Her aim was to be a 
philosopher, a saint, but above all a martyr—“ a real martyr dying a violent 
death for my faith ”*—and therefore as a girl she chose Saint Catherine of 
Alexandria who, more than any other, combined these qualities of character 
for which she paid the barbarous penalty of being ground to death on the 
wheel. All examples of truly spiritual heroism continued to fire Maude 
Petre’s ambition to the end of her days. 

Writing to me at the time of Nurse Cavell’s execution, she said: “I feel 
exultant as well as sad. I think there must be many an Englishwoman’s 
heart that has beaten high with envy as well as sorrow. We shall not many 
of us have such a chance of death.” The same passion for spiritual heroism 
was manifested in all her deeds and words. She was never afraid to think 
nobly of the soul, especially when it was bearing witness in loneliness and 
isolation. Her criticism of majorities was sometimes captious and uncon- 
vincing, for she seemed to imply that the minority must always be right. 
But by her abundant faith she succeeded in inspiring forlorn causes with new 
hope, in giving fresh confidence to the unjustly suspected, in finding the 
healing word which sent none dejected away—and this she achieved by pure 
benignity despite the fact that she was at the time and remained to the end 
‘a solitary marooned passenger, the sole living representative of what has 
come to be regarded as the lost cause of modernism in the Catholic Church,” 


* * * * * * 


In pursuance of her religious vocation, she made a pilgrimage to Rome 
at the age of twenty-two on the advice of her Jesuit confessor, who prescribed 
a course of study in the philosophy of St Thomas Aquinas, which he con- 
fidently predicted would fortify her faith and finally dispel all doubt. It was 
as she remarked in later life, “‘a fairly crazy idea.” In Boccacio’s time, 
Rome at close quarter was regarded as a deterrent rather than an incentive 
to faith. So much so, that when a certain Jew of that period made the 
pilgrimage, his spiritual adviser who had failed to satisfy his doubts, gave 
him up as lost. But a miracle happened. The Jew returned and asked to be 
received into the Church. The priest was astonished, and enquired what had 
finally brought him to a decision, The reply was that if réeligion pure and 
undefiled could survive so long despite what was happening in the Eternal 
City, it must indeed be under the protection of the Most High. 
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Maude Petre’s impressions were different, but the result was not wholly 
dissimilar. Her mission caused as much surprise to eminent ecclesiastics as 
to her family at home. Her aunt, Lady Lindsay, explained to enquiring 
friends, that ‘‘ Maude had gone to Rome to study for the priesthood.” The 
Jesuit to whom she presented her credentials and explained her purpose 
could scarcely conceal his astonishment, “‘ You are the only one,” he said. 

. Tyrrell, recalling the event many years afterwards, penned a valentine in 
which he depicted the passengers of ‘“‘ The Rome Express ” trying to push 
the train which had stuck on the line :— 

Lo, in the rear an Amazon who shoves, 
And murmurs to herself: “ I feel it moves ”’ ; 


Herself immobile, nothing can defeat her ; 
Rock versus Rock, and Petre versus Peter. 


During her stay in Rome she made a fairly exhaustive study of scholastic 
philosophy as expounded by the most orthodox interpreters of the Summa. 
She gained a profound impression of that stupendous work, but not one that 
removed her doubts. ‘* The snake never ceased to writhe beneath my feet.” 
She confessed a strong distaste of devotions before pagan statues which 
repelled her. But on her return the sense of vocation became stronger than 
ever. If she could not gain intellectual certainty and allay doubts, she was 
persuaded that faith was for her more authoritative than any purely reasoned 
certainty, because it was an expression not only of the mind or heart but of 
the soul. And so she persevered relentlessly with her resolve to dedicate 
herself to the cause of religion in the Roman Catholic Church. She entered 
the Sisterhood of “* The Daughters of Mary,” a community founded in France 
during the Revolution, having houses in many parts of the world, and there 
she displayed such zeal in promoting orphanages, settlements amongst the 
poor, and in the instruction of converts, that she was eventually, as she said, 
“kicked upstairs.” She was raised to the rank of Superior of the English 
and Irish Province, a position which she held with much distinction for more 
than ten years. 

About 1900, when she was thirty-eight years of age, she became closely 
acquainted with Father Tyrrell following a Retreat which he gave to the 
Sisters, and this acquaintance ripened into a long and noble friendship, until 
affection for him became the dominant interest of her life. To help him in 
his difficulties, to share his hopes and fears, to strive above all to maintain 
him in the Church, became an integral part of her vocation. He won her 
heart if not wholly her mind, but she gave more than she received, as she did 
to every cause or person that she espoused. Describing his acute difficulties 
in the Jesuit Order before his expulsion, Tyrrell wrote to her :— 


“*T tell you all this because your heart is mine and I want at least 
one confessor in whom I can trust. You just prevent me turning into 
stone, and then when I think how inaccessible you must always be I 
feel harder than ever and put you out of mind lest you should weaken 
my ruthlessness to no purpose. Yours, I know not how.” 


His debt to her abiding affection especially during the last tragic phase 
of his storm-tossed career, when she proved herself hard as a diamond and 
more tender than a mother, when but for her devoted ministration he would 
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have died outcast and unhouselled, was incomputable in mortal eyes. To 
those who implied a reproach for what they regarded as reckless unorthodoxy 
in befriending a heretic she replied: ‘I could not ever do less for man in 
order to think more of God.” The annals of our time are not likely to provide 
a nobler example of holy compassion and fidelity. 

It was several years after she first met Tyrrell that she felt impelled to 
relinquish her position as Superior of the Daughters of Mary in a deeply 
affecting farewell. The Sisters had taken her to their hearts from the first. 
Ruling them with love, and ever in the front line of service and sacrifice, she 
had been a true Mother in Israel to them. They could not understand her 
decision, and she could not fully disclose her reasons as she was determined 
to avoid unsettling them by her perplexities. But in diaries and letters she 
showed that the primary reason was her inability to reconcile spiritual 
obedience and autonomy of the soul with the harsh military obedienec 
demanded by the Vatican. This was for her then and always the root 
problem of the modernist controversy. 

“* My first resolution to take a definite line,”’ she wrote to a friendly priest, 
‘*even in external matters in regard to Church authority dated from the 
condemnation of Abbé Loisy and not from any event in Father Tyrrell’s 
career.” 

That condemnation had made it clear to her conscience that the time had 
come for any who felt they had something to say to say it regardless of 
consequences. But as she explained to the next in authority in the Sister- 
hood: “‘ Of this you may be assured—even if I have to pain friends I will 
do my best never to be pained by them, because I will try to see motives of 
conscience and not of unkindness in anything they may do.” 

She remained in this disposition to the end. No ostracism or deprivation 
could embitter her, no suffering cause her to lose faith and hope. When the 
cause seemed lost irretrievably and her friends were thrust “like foolish 
prophets forth,” she never ceased to work and pray that the Church might 
yet be freed from the dead hand of the past that it might enter into new life 
and holiness. She never lost the vision of that ampler day when the stone 
which the builders had rejected would become the corner-stone of the Temple, 
and the Church of the future would learn to revere the memory of those 
Modernist martyrs who had lived and died Hi$ ambassadors in bonds. 


JAMES A. WALKER. 
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THE NOTION OF DESERT BAD AND- GOOD. 
PROFESSOR H. H. FARMER, D.D. 


I propose to offer in this paper some thoughts on the notion of desert. I 
am impelled to do this for two reasons. 

The first is that the notion of desert obviously lies at the heart of the 
contemporary interest in retribution. People feel that, altogether apart 
from any other considerations, the perpetrators of atrocities should be made 
to suffer, because they have brought themselves by their misdeeds under a 
moral principle of desert. They: deserve to be made to suffer, and if they are 
not made to suffer, the shockingly evil situation which they have helped to 
create will pro tanto not be, so to speak, “‘ tidied up.” To discuss retribution, 
therefore, without first making a thorough examination of the notion of 
desert—as is sometimes done—is to miss the main moral point. 

The second reason is that I find a certain conflict and confusion in my 
own mind as a Christian believer, a conflict and confusion which appear to be 
shared by others. 

On the one hand, I find my mind under compulsion to recognise the prin- 
ciple of. ‘‘ bad desert,” just referred to; the principle, that is, that the evil- 
doer deserves to suffer because of his evil-doing. This judgement seems the 
more unavoidably compelling, because I am conscious of wanting, both for 
temperamental and other reasons, to avoid it, and because, even when I 
tid my mind, so far as I am able, of feelings and impulses, such as resentment 
and revenge, which might be supposed to lend the judgement of bad desert 
a false authority, it still retains an intrinsic authority of its own. I find, too, 
that other people, whose sanity and moral sensitivity I respect, when they 
make the same effort to clear their minds, come to the same conclusion. 
Everybody does seem to recognise a nexus between evil-doing and suffering, 
of a kind which they call “‘ desert ” or ‘* deserving.” 

On the other hand, I find that as I approach this sphere of things, not 
from the angle of ordinary, everyday moral judgement, but from the angle 
of the specifically Christian revelation, I am under requirement, in some sense 
or other, to set this nexus of bad desert on one side. For I am confronted 
with the proposition that God Himself in some sense or other sets it on one 
side, and that this is the most complete manifestation of His essential 
character, and therefore of essential righteousness, that has been, or could be, 
given to us. Moreover, I find myself clearly invited into a world of personal 
relationships wherein the most accurate apportionment of rewards for virtue 
and penalties for vice would be as out of place as a prize-distribution in a 
family. In the New Testament, the notion of desert as a principal regulative 
of the personal world appears to be transcended. Yet in another sense it 
would appear not to be transcended, or rather it would appear to be assumed 
in the very act of transcending it. For it is a persistent note in the New 
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Testament, and one that has found echo in Christian experience all down the 
ages, that the wonder and recreating power of the Gospel is that God does 
not treat us as we deserve. The same contrariety presents itself in respect of 
forgiveness. So far as I can grasp the sort of attitude our Lord had in mind 
when He made forgiveness and love to enemies the mark of the mind in har- 
mony with God, it is one which does not merely subordinate the principle 
of desert, as occasion may require, to other and higher things, but has rather 
lost interest in it altogether. On the other hand, nothing, in the New Testa- 
ment view, could be more disastrous for the forgiven man than that he should 
lose interest in the principle of desert so far as it concerns himself. He must 
ever be wonderingly mindful that the love which is not interested in his 
deserts is in fact contrary to his deserts. 

It seems clear that the only way in which we may hope to resolve these 
eontrarieties is to probe as deeply as we can into this notion of bad desert. 
And the method of probing, it seems to me, must be one comparable to what 
in some German philosophies is called the phenomenological method. That 
is to say, we must take this intuition of bad desert and, without in the least 
questioning or denying its compelling immediacy and obviousness, dwell 
upon it until we begin to see through to it into a deeper underlying 
reality which supports it and discloses itself through it. This involves the 
assumption, which I am prepared to make, that the moral judgement, even 
when it presents itself with what seems a maximum of intuitive immediacy, 
is never, as it were, a flat, merely two-dimensional, relatively detachable 
affair like the perception of a patch of colour. Rather it is a manifestation of, 
and is sustained by, a context of reality which is wider and deeper than 
itself and apart from which it would cease to be. It is not skin-deep like 
rouge, but “ organic-deep ”’ like the glow of health on the cheek. It is to 
this wider and deeper context that we must seek to penetrate. It is of the 
essence of the method that there can be no demonstrative proof. I can only 
give the results of my own “dwelling upon” this intuition of bad desert 
which I cannot expel from my moral consciousness, and ask others to verify 
them, or otherwise, by their “‘ dwelling-upon ” it. 

I note first two points which, whilst relatively superficial, are of some 
importance. 

The first is that I find, when I examine my own mind, that I cannot keep 
the notion of quantitative proportion out of the idea of bad desert. The basic 
intuition seems to be, indeed, not that evil-doing deserves suffering, but 
that it deserves it in suitable proportion to its magnitude; the greater the 
evil-doing, the greater the suffering it deserves. Furthermore, the nexus of 
desert between wrong-doing and suffering appears to increase in bindingness 
as the degree of wrong-doing increases, so that we only feel the full compel- 
lingness of the judgement in, so to say, the higher ranges of the scale. What 
I mean is that there are deeds which we recognise as wrong, but which seem 
to us to be relatively so unimportant, so little wrong, that if they escape 
“* scot-free,” or appear to do so, we are not put out, we are not morally 
affronted. But as the enormity of the evil increases, the nexus of desert we 
feel becomes in some sense more binding, and the non-implementation of it 
is felt as a moral affront hard to endure. 

The second point is this: so far as I can read my own mind, the judge- 
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ment of bad desert is much more compelling than the judgement of good 
desert. No doubt in an abstract and reflective way I judge that well-doing 
and happiness must, and will, in a moral universe coincide with one another. 
But when I see a concrete example of well-doing, even of a superlative 
kind, my mind does not jump to the thought “this deserves a reward ” 
anything like so instantly and unavoidably as it does to the thought, when I 
see a concrete example of wrong-doing of a superlative kind, “‘ this deserves 
to suffer.” On the contrary, the thought of giving a reward to, say, 
Schweitzer for his self-sacrifice, if it enters the mind at all, carries with it a 
pronounced feeling of inappropriateness. We do, of course, often want to 
reward well-doing, but that is usually because of personal gratitude for 
benefits received ; but such incidental feelings are beside the point. 

Seeking now to go deeper, I would suggest that there is within, or beneath, 
the discernment of bad desert an apprehension of what may be called “ the 
appropriateness of suffering being consequential upon misdoing.” This is 
not merely to repeat in another form the principle of bad desert itself. For 
by “‘ appropriateness ’’ I mean something wider than the notion of deserving. 
Deserving is only one form of the appropriateness of suffering to misdoing. 
And by misdoing I mean something wider than specifically mora] ill-behaviour. 
It covers any failure, however caused, to act, when one is in pursuit of one’s 
ends, in terms of the objective, of the real world. Now it is clear that in these 
broad meanings of the terms we do all recognise the appropriateness of 
suffering being consequential upon misdoing. Very nearly the earliest 
lesson we, and indeed all living creatures, learn is that failure to adjust our- 
selves to things as they are means pain, frustration and even death. A world 
in which this were not so is to us quite unthinkable. Like the relation of 
cause and effect, of which it is one example, it is, in Bultmann’s words, “‘ mit 
unserem Dasein in der Welt gegeben.”’ It is part of the very notion of objec- 
tivity in relation to subjectivity. And it is the apprehension of this which, 
it is suggested, underlies and carries the notion of bad desert, and is part 
explanation of its compelling obviousness. Once grant the objectivity, in 
any sense whatever, of moral values, then the appropriateness of suffering 
being consequential upon specifically moral misdoing follows. 

This may seem a labouring of the obvious, as in a way it is. Indeed, it is 
precisely its obviousness which we are stressing. Yet it is failure to dis- 
tinguish between—whilst having a dim perception of their relevance to one 
another—consequential appropriateness and deserved appropriateness which 
continually fogs discussion in this sphere. 

We must now ask, what, then, is the differentia of the appropriateness of 
bad desert as over against the broader notion of bad consequence? It would 
seem that it is to be found in the tacit importation into the idea of conse- 
quence of the moral notion of “ought.”” When we say “ evil-doing deserves 
suffering,” we mean, not merely that it will bring suffering consequentially— 
that being the inevitable result, as we learn in every sphere of experience, 
of not acting in terms of the real—but that it ought to bring suffering. Apart 
from this importing of the idea of ‘‘ ought,” it is difficult to see why we should 
say of an evil-doer that he deserves to suffer rather than that, in point of 
fact, he will suffer because he is acting contrary to how things actually are, 
contrary to what we call the moral order. 
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Now “ought ” has no meaning except in relation to personal will. It 
follows, therefore, if this line of thought is correct, that what we mean when 
we say that an evil-doer deserves to suffer is not merely that, because there 
is an objective moral order of some sort, he will suffer, but also that there is a 
prima facie obligation upon the moral will to see that he does suffer. In 
other words, there is implicit in the intuition of bad desert the awareness 
that the moral order is not something apart from, but rather is inherent in, 
a system of persons in relationship, and, in particular, in the relationship of 
responsibility to, and for, one another. The whole dimension of the personal 
comes into view. Persons must not in principle (though wisdom in certain 
circumstances might require it in practice) leave the evil-doing to work itself 
out in suffering by some merely mechanical law of consequence, but are in 
some way responsible as persons to see that it does so work out. | 

In other words, the notion of bad desert implicitly involves the idea of an 
obligation to punish, punishment, as distinct from natural consequence, 
being precisely the purposive infliction of privation on a person who has done 
wrong, because of his wrong-doing. This, it must be admitted, has a somewhat 
unpleasant sound, for the deliberate infliction of suffering on a sentient being, 
considered in and for itself and with a mind unclouded by merely vengeful 
or angry feelings, must be judged to be evil. We have no option but to take 
the analysis further. We are forced to ask, why are we conscious of a prima 
facie personal responsibility to add suffering to wrong-doing, irrespective of 
the natural consequences of such wrong-doing. We can only hope to answer 
this question by penetrating still farther into this world of persons in rela- 
tionship. 

I suggest that the answer is to be found in the distinctive nature of what 
has come to be called the “ I-thou ” relationship. I have argued elsewhere 
that this distinctive nature is to be found in (a) the confrontation of will 
with will through (5) the making of a claim, as distinct from merely mechanical 
manipulation, in (c) a world of common insight and understanding, of shared 
meaning. I have also argued that all this comes to a peculiarly inténse focus 
in the relationship of speech. Speech is the very heart and essence of personal 
relationship because it is supremely that relationship in which will confront- 
ing will, claim, shared meaning, are, or can be, at a maximum together. 
Now I would suggest that the awareness of a prima facie duty to impose 
suffering or privation on the wrong-doer is the awareness of the obligation 
to say something to him in respect of his wrong-doing. The infliction of 
privation is in this particular situation speech by a person to a person. 
Why the infliction of suffering should be the particular form of speech appro- 
priate to this situation we shall consider later. Meanwhile it is interesting, 
and in some measure illuminates our problem, to observe how the three 
elements just mentioned do disclose themselves in our spontaneous attitudes 
and judgements in this realm of bad desert. 

(a) The confrontation of will with will. So far as I can read my own mind, 
my concern for the “ tidying-up ” of a situation wherein wrong has been 
done is not satisfied merely by suffering of some sort, however caused, over- 
taking the wrong-doer. It is only fully satisfied when the suffering is seen to 
be the result of a moral will willing it because of the wrong done. Purely 

1 The Servant of the Word, p. 35 f. 
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accidental suffering, unwilled by anybody, such as might, and does at times, 
overtake us all irrespective of our deeds, is not enough. I was interested to 
observe in the film Snow White how much of the satisfaction one feels in the 
destruction of the wicked witch by the storm derives from the previous 
pursuit of her by the dwarfs. The will of the dwarfs to destroy her is carried 
over by the audience into the storm, which thus becomes merely an extension 
of their pursuit. The sense of will being involved is accentuated also by the 
fact that the storm comes at that particular moment and destroys just that 
particular wrong-doer and no one else. 

(6) The making of claim. Implicit in the act of punishment as distinct 
from the mere wreaking of vengeance is the intention that the wrong-doer 
should acknowledge the rightness of the whole transaction, We are conscious 
of putting him as personal will under the claim of the moral order, the un- 
expressed assumption being that he is capable of recognising the claim. 
Without such recognition, however dim or reluctant, we do not feel that the 
situation has been, or can be, “ tidied up.” That this is so is shown by the 
feeling of bafflement and frustration which arises when we have to deal with 
eases which at opposite extremes fall outside the scope of the assumption. 
On the one hand there is the man who, whilst not rejecting all moral claims, 
rejects the claim implicit in this particular transaction of punishment, the 
man who deems himself not to be undergoing punishment so much as endur- 
ing martyrdom. This is the perennial problem of the political offender who 
repudiates the implicit moral claim of the punishing agency. On the other 
hand there are those cases where there is apparently no moral sense to which 
a claim can be addressed, cases, that is, of apparent moral imbecility. 

(c) Shared meaning. This has already been stated in the last point, for 
we are distinguishing what cannot be divided. If the wrong-doer is incapable 
of perceiving and accepting the meaning of the transaction, the bottom of 
the whole business falls out. Thus, by a true instinct, our law forbids the 
punishment of a wrong-doer if since his wrong-doing he has lost his reason. 
This shows quite clearly that the nexus of desert between suffering and wrong- 
doing is not of the simple kind it seems at first sight to be. The duty is not 
simply that of attaching privation to wrong-doing. It is the duty laid upon 
a personal will to bring something home to another personal will. 

The position we have reached, namely that in the judgement of bad desert 
there comes to expression the responsibility which subsists between persons, 
and, in particular, the responsibility of saying something to a wrong-doer 
about the wrong he has done, suggests the reason why the judgement of 
bad desert is more compelling than the judgement of good desert. To the 
good man there is no need, and therefore no call and no responsibility, to 
say anything. If we do feel we want to give a reward, I suspect that that is 
because (apart from feelings of personal indebtedness) we have the notion 
that he is, like the rest of us, not wholly good and needs some encouragement ; 
so that in a sense our bestowal of reward also is meant to say something to 
him about wrong-doing. 

What then is it that we are responsible for saying? Clearly we are first 
of all under obligation to say to the wrong-doer that his deed was wrong. 
But why do we feel that the infliction of suffering is the appropriate way to 
say it? Why will not a merely verbal rebuke suffice? The answer to this 
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appears if we consider again the fact, already mentioned, that a quantitative 
reference seems to be part and parcel of the intuition of desert. The greater 
the wrong-doing, the greater the privation it deserves and the greater also 
the bindingness of the nexus between them; the less the wrong-doing, the 
less the deserved suffering and the less the bindingness of the nexus—the 
more, in fact, we feel a merely verbal rebuke will meet the case. Why is 
this ? 

The answer must depend on what we mean by “ greater wrongness.”’ 
So far as I can see, we judge a deed to increase in wrongness the more it 
seems to us to approach a total repudiation of what we consider to be the 
basic principles of the moral order. The more the misdeeds seem to reveal 
such a repudiation, the more the judgement of bad desert, and with it the 
sense of obligation to impose suffering, comes to the fore. On the other 
hand, the less it seems to reveal such repudiation—the more, that is, we feel 
we can still comprehend the wrong-doer in a community of moral values 
with ourselves—the less the judgement of bad desert and the obligation to 
impose suffering comes to the fore. That is why so-called “‘ heinous ” offences 
evoke so powerfully the sense of the obligation to punish, as at the present 
time. 

For the infliction of suffering is the most emphatic and penetrating 
declaration of wrongness that we know. A merely verbal rebuke is felt to be 
inadequate precisely at the point where that community of mind which is 


essential to the understanding of words is felt to be lacking. We feel we must | 


fall back upon some more primordial language, whose meaning we have reason 
to believe is universally understood. We feel we must fall back upon the 
language of consequential suffering. Every living creature apprehends in 
some way that to get athwart reality means suffering. We cannot, however, 
as already said, leave the matter to the mechanical law of consequence, for 
we are responsible persons in relation with responsible persons and moral 
reality is personal. But we instinctively appeal to the basic law of conse- 
quence, in order to find a language intelligible to one who has repudiated his 
community with us. We must speak with the emphasis with which reality 
speaks to those who take liberties with it. This is the grain of truth in the 
statement that being made to suffer is the only language which -certain 
wrong-doers understand. It is only a grain, but it is a grain. 

But, now, is this all that we are under obligation to say to the wrong- 
doer, namely that his deed was wrong? It is not all. We must also seek to 
convey the positive by which his deed is judged to be wrong. The necessity 
for this appears when it is realised that privation deliberately inflicted does 
not really declare that reality has been repudiated, but only that somebody 
thinks it has. Here the essentially personal nature of the moral order has us 
at a disadvantage. If I eat bad food and am poisoned, there can be no doubt 
whatever that I have got athwart reality. But if I do something and you 
punish me, then all that follows from that is, not that I have got across moral 
reality, but that I have got across your idea of it, and you may be wrong 
and not I. That is the difficulty which attends all personal dealings. There 
must be some community of meanings and values before persons can do 
business with one another as persons. 

We reach, then, this highly important conclusion that retribution cannot 
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be considered as a sort of ethical terminus ad quem, in which we can come to a 
standstill. Or, in other words, the principle of bad desert can only be rationalised 
by passing beyond it. Something else must at least be aimed at, some posi- 
tive manifestation of what the good is, directed, not as it were “ at large ” to 
whomsoever it may concern, but to the wrong-doer himself, as precisely and 
pertinently to him as the primary negative arrest of suffering is precisely 
and pertinently directed to him. 

If now we ask how this positive manifestation of the good is to be made, 
the answer depends on what we believe the good, the moral order, to be. 
This is an infinitely large question, not to be entered into here. I will content 
myself with pointing out three possible alternatives. (a) If we believe that 
distributive justice is itself a rock-bottom principle of the moral order, then 
it is possible to think that the infliction of suffering is itself not merely a 
statement that wrong has been done, but also an impressive exhibition of 
what is positively right. Retribution thus becomes a moral terminus ad quem, 
This appears to be the view of many whe are to-day talking about retribution. 
(b) If we believe that the moral order can be comprehended in terms of 
natural law and natural rights, as witnessed to by what we regard as the 
general consensus of normal thought—“ giving a man his due ”—then some 
attempt can be made to display this in the act of punishment itself. The 
wrong-doer must be treated with scrupulous fairness, with respect for his 
dignity as a person, etc. This is probably about as far as we can expect a 
purely natural ethic to go. (c) But what if we believe—and here, at length, 
the specifically Christian revelation comes into view—that the positive con- 
tent of righteousness, the true order of personal relationships, in the light of 
which alone wrongness can be seen to be wrong, is love? The answer to 
this depends on the content we give to this very difficult word love, a matter 
which cannot be entered into here. I will set down merely what seems to 
be a self-evident truth, that in this world of personal relations the only way _ 
which offers the least hope of being able penetratingly to declare the positive 
of love whilst not shirking the primary task, if that should be required, of 
declaring, through suffering, the negative of wrongness, is in one way or 
another costingly to share in the suffering itself. If suffering inflicted is the 
most penetrating language we have to negate and arrest wrongness, suffering 
shared is the most penetrating language we have to affirm the positive con- 
tent of right, if right be love. Here the whole sphere of atonement opens up. 

Returning, in conclusion, to the contrarieties mentioned earlier as con- 
fronting us when we pass into the New Testament world, we may suggest 
that they are to some extent resolved by the line of thought we have followed. 

The relation of the sinner to God can be looked at from two points of 
view. 

Looked at from the side of that perfect Love, which is only in God and is 
only disclosed in history in Christ, the notion of desert of necessity seems to 
pass right out of the picture. For such Love is not interested in desert as such, 
in the merely negative arrest of wrong-doing ; it looks right through this all 
the time to the establishment of the positive, and that precisely where it 
has been denied, namely in the soul of the wrong-doer himself. It is interested, 
Not in retribution as such, which is no terminus ad quem for Holy Love,. but 
in penitence. 

Vou. XLI. No. 4. 12 
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On the other hand, looked at from the point of view of the penitent sinner, 
it is wholly comprehensible that the language of desert should remain upon 
his lips even in the presence of a love which appears to ignore desert. For 
penitence is the acknowledgement of wrongness and, as we have seen, the 
first thing we learn about life is that wrongness and pain, even destruction, 
go together. To acknowledge wrongness is to acknowledge liability to loss 
and suffering, and the greater the wrongness the greater the liability. It is 
impossible to see how we could acknowledge wrongness in any deep sense 
without this, i.e. the notion of desert, entering in. Further, penitence is to 
acknowledge wrongness to a person and in respect of a person, so that there 
enters in also, however dimly, that discernment which is even more dis- 
tinctive of the notion of desert, namely that it is the responsibility of a moral 
will to negate the wrong, and to speak if necessary to the wrong-doer in the 
forceful language of imposed suffering; and this, again, with the greater 
force the greater the wrongness. That is why the awakened spirit in this 
sphere always prefers to speak of the wrath of God, in spite of the difficulties 
of that phrase, rather than merely of the consequences of wrong-doing. 
Wrath is a personal term and connotes an awakening to the personal world. 
Finally, there enters also something which naturally clothes itself in the 
language of desert, but is redlly independent of the notion of sin and penalty, 
or righteousness and reward. I mean the immediate sense of wonderment, 
gratitude, joy, and wnworthiness which the awareness of being loved awakens 
in the mind. This is the proper response to love. But the sense of unworthi- 
ness is not the same as the sense of bad desert. It does not essentially require 
an experience of sin and forgiveness. Indeed the purer the soul, the more it 


will have a wondering sense of its infinite unworthiness of love. In the 
sinner, however, the sense of unworthiness of love inevitably merges with 
the sense of bad desert, reinforcing it and being itself reciprocally reinforced 
by it. “ 


H. H. FARMER. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
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INTERPLAY OF PAST AND PRESENT: 


ETHEL M. ROWELL, 
Formerly Lecturer in Mathematics, Holloway College. 


For us men the past; and some measure of a sense of the past, are essential 
to our living in the present. The past provides the present with a pattern 
of events, events enduring, occurring or recurring, and it is this pattern upon 
which the present works, this pattern it must modify, this pattern it can 
never discard. The web of the pattern is intricate and the strands are many 
and involved, and the impatient and the ignorant are wont to exclaim : 
“Why should the present suffer the complications of the past ?- Why not 
scrap the pattern, and start anew, start something simpler and better ?” 
But the pattern is on the loom and it is all the worker has to work upon ; 
the new device must willy-nilly be wrought on the old background. There is 
no help for it. 

But the past does more for us than impose a pattern, for memory puts the 
events of the past in its crucible and elicits from them as it were their essence, 
and thus submits the past to us in the form of experience, experience which 
is the gauge of experiment in the difficult and delicate research of our everyday 
living. Through past experience we are able to tackle our problems. 

Moreover, without the past we should have no explicit problems to tackle. 
For the past affords us not only such enabling experience, but by very reason 
of its pastness it gives also a certain stability, a certain order of experience, 
and it is by virtue of this order, and relying on this stability, that we are able 
to make advance from the present towards the future. The present in isola- 
tion would be unordered, chaotic, offering innumerable blind alleys to the 
searcher ; the past enables us to canalise our efforts, to concentrate on this 
rather than that, to direct our energy. With no sense of the past, a man would 
“run to and go about the city like a dog.” 

The past gives us equilibrium whereby we balance ourselves upon the 
probabilities and improbabilities of the present. And were it not for the past 
there would be neither the probable nor the improbable. 

In his dialogue “‘ Eupalinos,” Valéry makes Socrates say: “je t’ai dit 
que je suis né plusieurs, et que je suis mort un seul. L’enfant qui vient est 
une foule innombrable que la vie réduit assez t6t 4 un seul individu.” The 
child awaits the pressure of a growing past before he can realise the increas- 
ing purpose of ‘his living, and create himself as one person, and to become one 
he must leave behind him the potential many native to him. 

But again the past does more than canalise and focus our energy for the 
attainment of purpose and individuality ; the past gives us the sense of 
something massive in life, sense which contrasts strongly with the brittle 


1 This article should be read in connection with the article which follows on Kierke 
gaard’s Repetition.—Enp1ror. 
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quality of the present. The past exchanges the abrupt precipitousness of 
the present for its own broader amplitude and range. An isolated present 
would leave us perched precariously on the edge of doing ; the past sets our 
feet in the large room of being. 

Thus the past at once focuses and makes effectual our action and enlarges 
specific action into pervasive being. 

Nevertheless, the past is not directly available to us; time is irreversible 
and we cannot go back to the past. But when we assert that we cannot go 
back to the past we must beware of the danger of trying to spatialise time. 
The past is not behind us in any spatial sense ; there is no place where it is ; 
in a sense it cannot be. said to exist, and yet it subsists and is the very basis 
of our existence. The past is there for us so long as we don’t insist upon there 
being somewhere ! 

And perhaps the past is no more chronological than it is spatial. Perhaps 
chronology is a spatialising of time, and inadequate to the description of 
any interaction between present and past. Certainly we have the sense of a 
flow of time past us, or, taking it the other way round, we feel ourselves to be 
advancing through time bearing our frontal here-now with us. We interpret 
passively or actively, but either way we posit a line of movement—of time or 
of the self—and the point is that there is no line except in our own minds, 
and actually any set chronology is belied by memory. Chronology must 
always in some degree beset the human mind, but the pervasive memory of 
the past transcends intellectual calculation, and in some dim fashion we can 
apprehend the kind of being in which chronology has no place. “ A thousand 
years in Thy sight are but as yesterday.” ‘“* Before Adam was, I am.” 

And it is of some interest perhaps that novelists and dramatists to-day 
express a sense of the inadequacy of chronology to experience in attempts to 
break the conventional pattern of before and after, to show that, in experience 
of the present, the past has a more vital reaction than any time series can 
delineate. We have examples of time inversions in the work of Aldous Huxley 
and of J. B. Priestley. 

We cannot then say of the past that it is there or that it was then ; all we 
can assert is that in varying degrees it is at our disposal in the present, that 
it is for us ‘‘ disponible.” And the agent of such “ disponibilité”’ is the 
spiritual force of memory, a force mysterious perhaps because it is spiritual, 
because it is not subject to the categories of space and time, and is neither 
here nor there. 

The mind divides and the spirit unites, and memory joins that which in 
the mind is asunder. 

And first there are personal memories which, as such, are private and 
incommunicable. Nevertheless, since my interests extend beyond myself 
to my fellows and their doings, the content of personal memory is not personal 
to me; it is not of the self only or chiefly, it is of the other, an other which 
comprehends my fellow men, the humbler creation, and bits taken from the 
whole expanse of the physical universe. Memory synthesises the tract of 
reality which is our whole experience, and offers it back to us as it were. We 
remember this or that in piecemeal fashion, but also we just remember, remem- 
ber in some large pervasive mode that which we have experienced piecemeal, 
that which from time to time we also remember piecemeal. 
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But the past that we remember was once a present, and are we able to 
recall it as it was? Is the past restored by memory, or is it merely edited ? 
Does the present alter the past ? 

I think the integrity of the moment of past experience cannot be restored 
or recaptured, for our present has taken the place of that one-time present, 
and thus the one-time present, i.e. the past, has surrendered its immediacy 
of being and condescends to the status of an image in the mirror of the 
immediate present, image which suffers some distortion in thus being reflected. 
This does not take away from the factual precision of the event which at 
some past moment had its own immediacy, but it precludes us from living 
over again that event or that experience in its one-time integrity. 

This is what we mean when we say that the past is past; it cannot be 
recalled in its own immediacy, but only by and through our own. 

The past could not be at all except in a dispensation of past and present, 
dispensation in which the present is dominant and the past in a measure 
relative and subservient. 

The present is dominant and immediate ; in order to act effectually man 
must by a hair’s breadth detach himself from the past, must stand momen- 
tarily on the knife-edge of the present and from there project his deeds. 
And upon these deeds is the very sign and seal of the here-now. For an act is 
something new, something unique; it has the quality of the once-for-all ; 
it is based on past experience, but it is not controlled thereby ; it is a fiat, 
a challenge, “‘ a presence that is not to be put by.” And, contrariwise, memory 
is repetitive and recurrent and broken—“ these fragments I have shored ”— 
but it has “ disponibilité,” it is at the bidding of the present, and I think 
that to some degree it reflects the ever-changing present. 

For memory not only has a certain organic character by virtue of which a 
remembered experience is modified, enhanced or diminished by the route 
along which memory has travelled, but it is also touched and lighted by the 
flash of the creative moment, “‘ the flash of the will that can.” A memory 
of childhood is a man’s memory, and a man’s memory of the child that was 
is of one who has become a man, and whose childhood portrait is painted in 
part at least by the man of the present, and by all the persons he has been in 
his transit from then to now. 

Memory works in different modes. It may become embedded in habit, 
and in this homely guise it puts us at ease among the ordinary uses of living. 
Or at the other extreme memory may be just a flash, not consciously solicited, 
not to be predicted. But in between, and in the main, memory works through 
association of like with like in present and past; a sense impression in the 
present may call to some like impression in the past, and then, through the 
organic quality of experience, the old impression bears along with it its former 
context so that there may be reproduction in the present of a certain whole of 
experience in the past. A word, a smell, the movement of a muscle may 
restore the abundance of the loveliness or distressfulness of a vanished day. 
But it is the self as it is here and now that listens and smells and moves, and 
memories thus evoked suffer some dislocation, some change which is respon- 
sive to the change in the self from then to now. You cannot restore the self, 
or make the self that remembers one with the self that was. 

And yet there is an abiding quality in some of our memories which seems 
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to endow them with something of the permanent. Such memories may be of 
incidents trivial in themselves, but which seem to have escaped in some way 
from the relativity of time. One afternoon long ago I was walking on a 
country road when I saw a tramp woman coming towards me. I had a 
feeling of intense discomfort, for I knew she would stop and beg from me, and 
I had not a penny in my pocket. I rehearsed the scene in my mind: “ I am 
afraid I have no money with me. I am sorry.” And the woman brushing 
aside what seemed so flimsy an excuse: “* Oh, lady, just a copper or two! 
I haven’t had anything to eat all day. Just a copper, lady!” And my 
reiterated refusal and humiliated withdrawal. 

But it was not like that. As I drew near the woman, and turned reluctant 
eyes upon her, she made no least attempt to stop me; to my amazement, 
as she came up to me she gave me a warm and lovely smile, a smile whose 
radiance seemed to be reassuring me. And so we passed. And ever since 
then the lovely radiance of that smile has been for me a “ perpetual benedic- 
tion.” And in a sense it is always with me. Such abiding memories, memories 
untouched by time are not always of happy things, but it seems as if they 
are of incidents where there has been some sudden relief or some sudden 
shock. This is my experience, it may not be the same for others. 

And even so, there has been some diminishment in the vividness of the 
memory of the tramp woman. Until lately the memory was my own secret, 
but recently I described it to a friend, and since then the experience is ever so 
slightly changed. For words separate us from the immediacy of our memories, 
and now I remember my meeting with the woman partly in the words in 
which I have spoken of it. The impression is now a little at second-hand, 
received through the medium of my own words. Perhaps the expression 
supplants the impression in something the same way in which a photograph 
may substitute itself in our memory for the face and features we have known. 
Nevertheless the smile of the tramp woman abides with me. 

Marcel Proust claims that there are memories entirely untouched by time, 
memories which can be relived in their immediacy, and which become 
thus heralds and harbingers of a timeless existence which transcends our 
time-ridden world, and which perhaps underlies and supports it. 

Such memories are indeed Le Temps retrouvé, for they reveal that the past 
may, exceptionally but undeniably, live again for us in a timeless mode, that 
man can “ obtenir, isoler, immobiliser—la durée d’un éclair—ce qu’il n’ap- 
préhende jamais ; un peu de temps a I’état pur.” 

For reality 


“Janguit dans l’observation du présent ot les sens ne peuvent la lui 
apporter, dans la considération d’un passé que l’intelligence lui disséche, 
dans l’attente d’un avenir que la volonté construit avec des fragments 
du présent et du passé auxquels elle retire encore de leur réalité, ne con- 
servant d’eux que ce qui convient a la fin utilitaire, étroitement humaine 
qu’elle leur assigne. Mais qu’un bruit, qu’une odeur, deja entendu et 
respiré jadis le soient de nouveau, a la fois dans le présent et dans le 
passé, réels sans étre actuels, idéaux sans étre abstraits, aussitét l’essence 
permanente et habituellement cachée des choses se trouve liberée et 
notre vrai moi qui parfois depuis longtemps semblait mort, mais ne 
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l’était pas autrement, s’éveille, s’anime en recevant la céleste nour- 
riture que lui est apportée. Une minute affranchie de l’ordre du temps a 
recrée en nous pour la sentir, l">homme affranchi de l’ordre du temps.” 


Such experience as Proust here describes is the vision of the artist and his 
reaction to it is contemplation, the contemplation which is the artist’s endow- 
ment and his gift to mankind. And Proust analyses the experience, and bases 
a whole theory of art upon it. 

Nevertheless, though in contemplation of this kind memory may excep- 
tionally be a vehicle of the timeless, and yield some revelation of the eternal 
which lies at the heart of time, yet it was on the grown man that the strange 
old-new joy of a childhood memory was conferred, and perhaps the grown 
man’s joy was in part in the recapture of “‘ what was so fugitive.” 

The present draws time along in its wake and sets its sea] upon each repre- 
sentation of the past. 

But there is a past which includes and comprehends and extends beyond 
the past of our own personal experience. This larger past is the sum total of 
all that has been experienced throughout the range of time, of “ all that has 
been at all.” 

The individual here and now has had little share in the creation of this 
past, he may have almost no knowledge of it, but nevertheless he posits it, 
this vast system of interwoven and interacting experience which is the 
history of the world, and he believes that this larger past is the matrix of 
his own emergent contemporary world. 

The past of “ all that has been at all” is, of course, an ideal system, an 
order which has subsistence rather than existence, but though ideal, it is not 
abstract, for we have real contact with it in legend, in tradition, in education 
and in art, and it is recorded not only in literature and historiography, but 
in the impress of the habits and customs of social life, and even in the humble 
implements of everyday use. 

The influence of such a past on our individual lives is less intimate than 
that of our particular experienced memories; it is an influence which is 
pervasive rather than intrusive, but it goes in and through everything, even 
though all the while we are little aware of it. 

And by no one person can the past be known except fragmentarily. Some 
of us know many fragments of this past, know them from our study of the 
memories of those who have gone before us, recorded in literature and in art. 
Some of us know almost nothing of this past ; nevertheless the comgressive 
present is in direct contact with the past, and our own deeply felt personal 
experience is an emergent creation of the past. We do not create this past ; 
we bear its impress and submit to its seal. 

Can we then in any sense be said to alter this past ? The answer is No 
if we mean that we cannot add to the content of the past; the experience 
then has been experienced and cannot be re-experienced, the events have 
happened and cannot be redeemed. All this is so, but the experiences and 
events of the past form an organic if ideal order, and it is this order which I 
think may be and indeed must be changed by the impact of the present upon it. 
There is recreation of the past by the present, not in respect of the content 
of the past, but of the significance of its relations. 
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T. S. Eliot suggests the character and mode of such re-creation in Tradition 
and Individual Talent. He says : 


“No poet, no artist of any sort, has his complete meaning alone. 
His significance, his appreciation is the appreciation of his relation to 
the dead poets and artists. You cannot value him alone; you must 
set him, for contrast and comparison, among the dead. I mean this as 
a principle of esthetic, not merely historical criticism. The necessity 
that he shall conform, that he shall cohere, is not one-sided ; what hap- 
pens when a new work of art is created is something that happens 
simultaneously to all the works of art which preceded it. The existing 
monuments form an ideal order among themselves, which is modified 
by the introduction of the new (the really new) work of art among them. 
The existing order is complete before the new work arrives ; for order 
to persist after the supervention of novelty, the whole existing order must 
be, if ever so slightly, altered ; and so the relations, proportions, values 
of each work of art toward the whole are readjusted; and this is 
conformity between the old and the new. Whoever has approved this 
idea of order, of the form of European, of English literature, will not 
find it preposterous that the past should be altered by the present as 
much as the present is directed by the past.” 


This, a poet’s fine analysis of the responsive change of the past to a work 
of creative art, may perhaps light the way to a recognition of the change of 
past by present in answer to any “really new” creative act. For I think 
there are moral fiats which impose a new order on the past, fiats of renuncia- 
tion or of acceptance which do in very deed “‘ redeem the time ” that is past. 
I have in mind an incident in my childhood when what was in one sense a 
very small act on the part of my mother filled me with the knowledge that 
here “ the good,”’ quite a small good, but something new and unexpected, 
had transformed the whole of a strangely complicated story that went before, 
a story in which I personally had no share. Such good in its integrity has the 
power of re-integrating the past, it is something in itself new and creative, 
and it renews and remakes what went before. I suppose repentance and 
forgiveness have this same re-creative power, they redeem the time. 
“Behold! I make all things new.” 

In outstanding cases we may recognise with “‘ a shock of mild surprise ” 
that the past is readjusted to the creative act, but I think there must be 
innumerable examples of change unperceived by us, but nevertheless hap- 
pening all the time, change which alters the relations of events in the past 
and thus affords, too, a new standpoint for the present, a new basis on which 
to construct the future. This is the hope of the world of time, “‘ that the 
past should be altered by the present as much as the present is directed by 
the past.” 


E. M. ROWELL. 
Sr. ALBANS. 
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“ REPETITION.” 
A KIERKEGAARD STUDY 
M. CHANING-PEARCE. 


THE book Repetition 1 is the chronicle of the inner and outer drama and crisis 
from which Kierkegaard’s Christian personality and metaphysic were born. 
It is a chronicle which, with its fiction of dual authorship, poignantly reflects 
his own divided consciousness. And it is the crucible in which one may 
perceive the emergence of the most characteristic and fundamental of his 
conceptions—that of “repetition.” It is therefore a source-book which no 
student of Kierkegaard can afford to neglect. It is, moreover, so modern 
is the conflict and so apposite are the conclusions which it expresses to our 
contemporary state, one which none who are aware of our real emergency 
and need can overlook with impunity. 

The book was written in extremis. Kierkegaard had fallen passionately 
in love with Regina Olsen. He was thirty years of age; this was no “ calf 
love.” ‘‘ She had made him a poet, and thereby she had signed her own 
death-warrant,” he writes. But he was already more than a poet. “ He had 
outgrown her,” for he had himself overpassed the limits of the erotic. “I 
was an eternity too old for her,” he wrote in his Journal. None the less the 
poet in him mourned and would not be comforted. Recollecting his “ first, 
fine, careless rapture,” he longed for its repetition. He perceives in his 
personal grief the type of a human recollection and yearning, in his private 
drama the drama and tragedy of mankind. For, in this recollection, he finds 
only “‘ the rank weed of memory ” which “‘ strangled every thought at birth.” 
He cannot find the “ repetition’ which looks, not backwards with the 
melancholy recollection of a glory which cannot come again, but forwards 
to a transcendent reality eternally repeated in time. He cannot tell Regina 
the truth ; that, since she is rooted and grounded in the erotic, would be to 
murder her soul. Therefore he seeks to play so unworthy a part that she 
must break with him of her own volition. Yet still he longs and hopes against 
hope for a real repetition of that which has been and he has “ lost awhile.” 
While he waits and hopes Regina marries ; he finds, with a devastating dis- 
illusionment and despair, that “all his sentiments were bosh.” And he 
knows that this despair is the type of all human despair. 

Such was the personal situation out of the agony of which this book was 
written at white-heat. It was no new situation, but Kierkegaard knew that 
he was no normal man. He was, and knew himself to be, the “‘ exception,” 
a man with immortal longings, deeply divided, whom no normal integration 
could make whole, a man devoted to the service of “‘ the idea.” 

This division of consciousness is the warp and woof of the book; the 


1 Repetition, Soren Kierkegaard : Oxford University Press, 1942. 
Vou. XLI. No. 4. 361 12* 
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Regina episode had precipitated a conflict which had always been latent in 
him. §‘ His nature,” as he writes elsewhere, “‘ had become split.” He is 
two beings, the “ observer ”” whom he names “ Constantine Constantius,” 
the doubly constant lover and watcher who tells the tale, and the young man 
in love of whom it is told who speaks in propria persona in the “ letters ” 
included in the book. These two selves are the types of the natural and the 
supra-natural selves in man. 

The “ observer ”’ is the “‘ cold disciple of reflection ” ; he has an “ extra- 
ordinary aptitude for viewing . . . objectively”’; he has that “ feminine 
quality which permits the idea to come into the right relation to him... 
which is the fructifying principle”; he is a Stoic armed and defended with 
the “ elasticity of irony ” who can stand aside from life and regard it dis- 
passionately. Therefore the observer lacks existential experience of life and 
therefore, according to Kierkegaard, he cannot understand real religion. 
For it is only when “ Stoicism has stepped aside ’’ and “‘ there remains only 
the religious movement,”’ that a man is confronted with religious decision. 

It is a remarkable self-analysis of one aspect of Kierkegaard’s nature, a 
feminine aspect, that which he is “ inclined to explain by the notion that in 
a previous existence he was a woman ” and so, in love, “ almost is able to 
assume her réle along with his own.” It is a self which, being thus feminine, 
declines the conflict and prefers to watch the play, to be “ interested ” in 
life and others to engaging with life and meeting men and women in a vital 
relationship. 

But there is another self in Kierkegaard, the polar opposite of the 
*‘ observer.’ He steps upon the stage of this book in the guise of the “* young 
man ” whose tale is told. This second self is too naive, too direct and simple 
for the réle of observer; he must live, not look on. He retains what the 
“ observer,” the “ cold disciple of reflection ” has lost, his original sense of 
“immediacy,” of direct contact with life. He cannot decline the conflict 
of love and life and he will not accept the sagacious counsel of the “* observer ” 
to make himself obnoxious to his lady. He continues to long for the repeti- 
tion of first love and to bear the brunt of recollection’s melancholy and despair. 
He endures to the end of the agony, continues to endure when his love deserts 
him. He finds in Job his prototype. Like Jab he accepts the. purgatory of 
probation, the trial of God. Like Job he receives his answer, “ an answer 
which even if it crush a man is more glorious than gossip and rumour about 
the righteousness of providence which are invented by human wisdom and 
circulated by effeminate creatures and eunuchs.”’ That answer is, for him, 
the reality of “‘ repetition.” 

This conflict of consciousness is so violently conveyed as to become almost 
intolerable to a mind aware of its nature and implications. It is a peculiarly 
modern conflict, for Kierkegaard has attained to the modern condition of 
divided consciousness a century before his time. In the words of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins : 

‘* We hear his heart grate on itself . . .”’ 
“. , . this tormented mind 
With this tormenting mind tormenting yet.”’ 

It is from this conflict that the reintegration of thought and life, a re- 

integration essentially religious, comes into being for Kierkegaard. Here we 
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are in the smithy where his faith is being forged. So conscious is he that he 
has not yet achieved in life the reintegration of which he has caught the clue 
in the concept of “ repetition,” that his problem is henceforward “ to trans- 
form repetition into something inward,” that, for a further five years, he 
persists in signing his work only with pseudonyms. For he has lost his 
name, his original self, and knows it ; he will not masquerade as a self until 
he knows that a new self, a “new man,” is born within him. It is not 
until 1848 (Repetition was published in 1848) that-he will sign his own 
name. 

The book is thus heavy with the sense of crisis, doom and decision ; it 
hinges upon a profound despair. The failure in love takes the dimension of 
failure in life. When raised, as Kierkegaard must raise it, to the level of 
metaphysics, the melancholy of recollection becomes such a despair and life- 
loathing as that which darkens the tragic period of Shakespeare. “TI stick 
my finger into existence—it smells of nothing.” The cheated soul is con- 
fronted with the abyss of nothingness and futility ; “* the finite spirit falls 
into despair.” For the aware mere recollection becomes nightmare; the 
“* repetition ” which is dimly surmised is beyond reach. One catches appalling 
glimpses of the “‘ abyss of laughter,” the “‘ mad demon of laughter.” ‘“ That 
way lies madness ” ; it is the plight of Hamlet and, as for Hamlet, there seems 
no way through or over that abyss. So “the whole content of my being 
shrieks against itself’ ; division of consciousness reaches the breaking-point. 
The tension can only be relieved by a “ thunderstorm.” “ I am expecting a 
thunderstorm . . . and repetition,” he writes. The storm breaks ; he learns 
that she is married ; “ it came as a thunderstorm after all.” 

It is the storm, the catastrophe from beyond consciousness, which 
clears the air. “‘ I am again myself, here I have the repetition, I understand 
everything, and existence seems more beautiful than ever.” “ The discord 
in my nature is resolved, I am again unified.”” He knows the double benedic- 
tion of Job. He has regained his self, his very life. It is a double boon, for 
not only has he found the “ new man,” but he has regained the “ old man ” 
reborn; he knows both immediacies, spontaneities, that of innocence and 
that of experience, in memory and in faith, in recollection and in repetition. 
He has experienced “ repetition ” in spite of himself. But it is repetition in 
the sphere of spirit, not of flesh; “ only spiritual repetition is possible ”’ ; 
it is of eternity, not of time ; “eternity . . . is the true repetition.” 

And so, he is again free with the double freedom of time and eternity. He 
has embarked upon the tides of eternity and the desperate venture of the life 
of faith. ‘‘ I am where my soul’s yearning was, where the ideas foam with 
elemental rage, where thoughts arise boisterously like the nations in migra- 
tion . . . where one every instant stakes one’s life, every instant loses it, and 
wins it again.” He is in the “ vortex of the infinite.” ‘* The justified excep- 
tion is reconciled with the universal.”” He can go forward, in “ fear and 
trembling ” yet “ rejoicing in repetition.” 

Such is the intense spiritual drama which this book presents. It has the 
dramatic dénouement of the discovery of a new world—of the spirit. After 
long travail, deep distress and extreme peril of soul Kierkegaard has found 
his America of the mind, though he has yet to explore and settle it. It is so, 
with such an exultation, that he conceives this “ existential” discovery. 
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“Recollection is the pagan life-view ; repetition is the modern life-view.” 
“* Repetition is a new category.” 

What then is this so-momentous discovery which, for him, spells no less 
than salvation and eternal life? ‘“* Repetition ” means infinitely much for 
him. He contrasts it with, on this side of faith, the absolute antithesis of 
recollection. ‘“* Recollection ” affirms that “ all that is has been”; it can 
therefore never be repeated ; “‘ the things which I have seen I now can see 
no more.” ‘“ Repetition .. . affirms that existence which has been now 
becomes ”; essence and existence, being and becoming, are made one in 
Christ, for Being, the Alpha and Omega, the eternal Christ, “‘ becomes ” in 
time and flesh; ‘‘ we look before and after; we pine” not for “‘ what is 
not ” (as in pagan recollection), but for what “‘ was, is and evermore shall 
be ” by virtue of the Incarnation alone. Here is both Platonism and more 
than Platonism, for the eternal pattern not only is but also becomes. Here, 
for time-fettered thought, is that Christian paradox which is “ the absurd ” 
of faith. © 

He labours to enumerate the attributes and implications of repetition. 
“* It signifies freedom ”’ ; «“‘ it is consciousness raised to the second power ” ; 
“it is a religious movement by virtue of the absurd ”’ ; it is “ an imperishable 
garment’; it is “a condition sine qua non of every dogmatic problem ” ; 
it is “‘ always a transcendence’; “ true repetition” is “eternity”; it is 
** to receive oneself again ”’; it is “ the life of spirit ” in which “ the germinal 
sprout comes last”; it is “ religious primitiveness ”; it is peace, for the 
“* religious individual ” which repetition creates “ reposes in himself.” For 
Kierkegaard, in fact, repetition is the second Eden, the “ immediacy of the 
new man.” 

In the recollection characteristic of pagan thought we can only look back 
with an infinite regret (swnt lacrimae rerum) to the first Eden of our unfallen 
state. But when we know fepetition we can look both back to the first and 
forwards to the second Eden, the new Jerusalem; thus repetition bestows 
the double benediction of Job. In recollection we remember that which is 
behind ; in repetition we seek that which is beyond, the new life which is 
the old life made new. Repetition is thus, for the mind, what conversion 
and regeneration are for the soul. Recollectionis the mode of immanence ; 
repetition is the mode of transcendence. Repetition is, for Kierkegaard, the 
Christian “* frame of reference ’’ by which alone can the man of faith estimate 
life and thought. 

Here, in this doctrine of repetition which, in this book, we may behold in 
the making, is a gospel of crisis for crisis, a wisdom which, for the aware, 
echoes in the terms of our time, the call of Isaiah—‘t Turn again, come,” 
the call of Christ—‘* Leave all that thou hast.” It is not the full orb of the 
Catholic faith ; it is the dark side of its moon of light, a gospel corrective for 
those who know that their consciousness is desperately divided, that, at all 
costs and hazards, they must be made whole. It is the characteristic condi- 
tion of our age; here a representative religious genius proposes its cure, its 
** medicine of immortality ” for the mind. 

M. CHANING-PEARCE. 

OxForD. 
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POLITICAL THOUGHT IN TIME OF WAR. 
DAVID THOMSON, Pz.D. 


| New developments in political thought have usually been stimulated by 
periods of vivid contrast between different forms of state, or by periods of 
strong internal tension within states. Diversity and tension haye been the 
parents of creative thinking about politics: as witness the ancient Greeks, 
the Renaissance, the Civil War in England and the ancien régime in France. 
The pre-war years, with their diversity of political forms in Europe and their 
frequent internal upheavals, produced certain indications that a new era of 
political thinking was close at hand. The present writer suggested some of 
the tendencies thus stimulated in a previous article, in the HisBpERT JouRNAL 
for July, 1989. Have three and a half years of war confirmed such expecta- 
tions? The stress of war intensifies both the contrast between states and 
the speed of internal changes. Has it already produced any corresponding 
stimulation of political thought ? 

The war is totalitarian in character, world-wide in scope, and is regarded 
by participants everywhere (even, be it noted, in Germany and Italy) as a 
disaster. It therefore produces a universal curiosity about three things: 
about the defects of the pre-war system of economic and political organisation 
which made war possible ; about the changes induced by the process of waging 
war; and about the pattern of a future world order which may make the 
recurrence of disaster if not impossible, at least more unlikely. There is 
inevitably a widespread questioning of old standards and assumptions, an 
anxious investigation and analysis of present tendencies, and an eager con- 
cern for problems of post-war reconstruction. No thesis is too daring, no 
hypothesis too revolutionary, to receive some attention and credulence. It 
is a golden age of political speculation. 

Much of this speculation has naturally been concerned with the nature of 
national character, and particularly of German national character. It seems 
probable that the mass of articles, books and lectures devoted to this subject 
will prove the least permanent in value, because the passions of war-time 
invade thought more completely in this field than in any other. The contro- 
versy which began with the publication of Black Record by Lord Vansittart 
will doubtless become a subject of special study by the future historian. It 
will reveal more about the nature of popular discussion and public opinion 
in war-time than about the true nature of national character. But at least 
it has pushed the problems of nationalism into the forefront of political 
thought, and it has evoked some contributions of considerable merit. Mr 
Rohan Butler’s study of The Roots of National Socialism (1941), though 
inevitably restricted to the analysis of one side of German political theory, 
is a scholarly work of permanent value. Dr S. D, Stirk’s study of The 
Prussian Spirit, 1914-40 (1941), is in some respects a continuation of Mr 
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Butler’s survey, marred by a failure to define clearly the precise content of 
“the Prussian spirit.” Dr H. G. Baynes has brought the knowledge and 
methods of the psychologist (Jungian brand) to bear upon the question in 
Germany Possessed (1941)—with results of very mixed value. The ultimate 
problem for the political scientist is whether some eighty million individuals, 
acting as a group, can display collectively certain definite symptoms of 
familiar mental disorders. Dr Baynes contends that the German people 
have, for the social psychologist, manifested all the symptoms of collective 
schizophrenia. But the political scientist remains sceptical of this treatment 
of a nation as if it were a person. Social psychology is still too primitive to 
justify the assumption. A similar thesis, with less of the apparatus of the 
psychologist, permeates such books as Mr Sebastian Haffner’s Germany, 
Jekyll and Hyde. ; 

In this field the many publications of Hermann Rauschning have a special 
place. With intimate personal knowledge of the Nazi leaders, and the outlook 
of a Prussian conservative who has become disillusioned with National- 
Socialism, Dr Rauschning has made a unique contribution to our knowledge 
and understanding of the forces of German totalitarianism. His documentary 
reports in Hitler Speaks (1989), and his philosophical analysis of the move- 
ment in Germany’s Revolution of Destruction (1988), which proved so pro- 
phetic, have given his writings an authority to which little is added by his 
later writings such as Make and Break with the Nazis (1941), and The Beast 
from the Abyss (1941). They will remain important source-books for any 
future historian of the rise of Nazism in Germany, and of the fusion and 
confusion of forces which produced the most destructive movement of 
modern times. 

The output of writing about Germany has been equalled only by the 
number of books and articles on France. The collapse of France prompted 
widespread scrutiny of French national character, of the machinery of 
parliamentary government in France, and of the conflict of social forces 
which helped to produce the strange political phenomenon of the Vichy 
Government. From the mass of eye-witness accounts and journalistic gossip 
have emerged a few works of value. It is a paradoxical fact that British 
opinion has become better informed about the political system of France 
since the fall of France than it was before. M. Pierre Maillaud has produced 
a little masterpiece in his book on France (1942) in the Oxford University 
Press “‘ World To-day ” series. He has set the fall of France against an 
accurate and sensitive appreciation of the broad historical development of 
the French people, and has analysed the interaction of social and economic 
conditions, political systems and ideas, and international events. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pierre Tissier has given us the first documented and authoritative 
study of the experiment of Vichy in The Government of Vichy (1942). Vichy 
—when information about it is more complete—will offer to the political 
scientist a unique example of the operation of naked power politics in a form 
which might better be called “‘ weakness politics.” The political forces which 
made it possible for a régime based on defeatism and despair to develop certain 
powers of resistance, and which prolonged the life of a temporary and stop- 
gap expedient for two and a half years, will long remain worthy of close study 
by students of politics. It is as fruitful in lessons as was the experience of 
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prohibition in the United States, and lays bare even more of the bones and 
sinews of modern government. Perhaps the most useful books about it are 
still to be written. Lieutenant-Colonel Tissier’s study of The Riom Trials 
(1948) is an analysis of one particular aspect of the whole experiment, and is 
a model of lucid argument and documentation. 

Apart from these considerations of separate nations, the best and most 
permanent of our contemporary political theory has focussed upon the 
present and future significance of the changes in social and political structure 
occasioned by the upheaval of war. Since selection is here inevitable, I shall 
confine my remarks to half a dozen out of the many important contributions 
to this discussion. Three are concerned with an analysis of the past, three 
with the probable projection of present tendencies into the future. Though 
widely different in method and spirit, they yet have enough in common to 
suggest that a certain pattern of political theory is already emerging. 

Those dealing with the past—with the immediate past—are Mr Harold 
Butler’s The Lost Peace (1941), Professor E. H. Carr’s The Twenty Years’ 
Crisis (1989) and Dr Peter Drucker’s The End of Economic Man (1989). 
Mr Butler, with the background of long experience of the International 
Labour Office, has written “‘a personal impression” of what went wrong 
between 1919 and 1989. It is a book of shrewd and kindly political wisdom 
rather than of political theory. It seems likely to remain a document of first 
importance for the sensitive understanding of the political experiments and 
failures of the inter-war years. It is a constant stimulus to political thought, 
rather than the formal enunciation of political theory. It is full of pregnant 
reflections, of which one example must suffice :— 


“For at least one hundred and fifty years the balance of Europe has 
in the last resort been regulated by Britain and Russia. On the three 
occasions when the continent has been convulsed by a major war, the 
combined weights of these two semi-European powers has been thrown 
into the scale in order to restore equilibrium. In 1812, in 1914, and 
now in 1941, Britain and Russia have found themselves driven by 
circumstances into unexpected alliance to save Europe from subjugation, 
in spite of the wide divergences of their political and social ideas at the 
time. This recurring partnership is not an historical accident. ... ” 
(p. 208.) 


The Twenty Years’ Crisis, written before war actually began, is a full- 
dress, systematic analysis of ‘‘ the underlying and significant, rather than the 
immediate and personal, causes of the disaster.”” Though based primarily 
upon the historical experience of the inter-war years, it is nothing less than a 
philosophical critique of the liberal assumptions in economics, politics and 
international relations. Starting from the fundamental antithesis between 
utopian and realist modes of thought, which ‘Albert Sorel described as “‘ the 
eternal dispute between those who imagine the world to suit their policy, and 
those who arrange their policy to suit the realities of the world,” Professor 
Carr applies this antithesis to the political and economic ideas prevalent in 
the present century. He concludes that : 


“To attempt to ignore power as a decisive factor in every political 
situation is purely utopian. It is scarcely less utopian to imagine an 
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international order built on a coalition of states, each striving to defend 
and assert its own interests. . . . It is important to emphasise that, 
whatever moral issues may be involved in the struggle, there is an issue 
of power which cannot be expressed in terms of morality.” (P. 801.) 


The book will long remain a basic book for the study of that branch of 
political thought which is especially concerned with international relations : 
it is also a treatise of importance for the study of the technique of political 
science. 

The End of Economic Man analyses the same sort of problems, and is also 
an attack upon the liberal economist’s conception of the rational ‘* economic 
man.” It emphasises those irrational and non-rational forces which have 
come to dominate politics more and more during the years of crisis. By dint 
of its sometimes exaggerated paradoxes, it succeeds in illuminating many 
political problems from a fresh and unusual angle, and in emphasising truths 
too often neglected by more conventional modes of thought. 


“ Anything that benefits the capitalist system as a whole benefits 
by necessity the trade-unionist socialist movement, as it increases the 
total income available for distribution among the classes. Socialism 
as an opposition from within is salutary and inevitable, but accepts 
necessarily the fundamentals of the capitalist social system.” (P. 29.) } 


Of the three works which are concerned with the probable projection 
forward of present tendencies into the post-war world, two are in the nature 
of sequels to the above, and by the same authors. They are Professor Carr’s 
Conditions of Peace (1942) and Dr Drucker’s The Future of Industrial Man 
(1943). The third, which has many points in common with these, is by an 
American philosopher, James Burnham, and is called The Managerial 
Revolution (1941). All three are works of great originality, and seem destined 
to exert a powerful influence on the pattern of future political thought. The 
ideas and tendencies which all three share in common are therefore par- 
ticularly significant. 

All approach the problems of the immediate future in what Professor Carr 
would call the “ realistic ” way. All insist that the first question to be settled 
is not so much what we would like to happen, but rather what seems most 
likely to happen whether we like it or not, as a result of the changes made 
inevitable by the war. Thus Professor Carr writes of the war as “a major 
crisis going to the deepest roots of our civilisation,”’ and adds, 


“* Tt is a revolution against the three predominant ideas of the nineteenth 
century: liberal democracy, national self-determination and laissez- 
faire economics.” 


Behind the political, national and economic crisis, he sees a moral crisis: 
the lack of a sense not only of a moral purpose, but of the very need for such 
a moral purpose. This deficiency, he suggests, derives chiefly from the 
famous doctrine of the ‘‘ natural harmony of interests ” which he previously 
analysed so brilliantly in The Twenty Years’ Crisis. Only by adapting our 
war and post-war aims to the situation created by this fourfold crisis can we 
achieve any aims at all. 


1 This thesis is adopted by many more recent writers—e.g. Mr G. D. H. Cole in Great 
Britain in the Post-War World (1942). 
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Likewise Dr Drucker and Mr Burnham have as their main object an 
analysis of inherent existing tendencies, in order that they may be made the 
vehicles of realising our political ideals. Whilst the former regards industrial- 
isation as the basis of future society, and therefore raises as his basic question, 
“How can an industrial society be built as a free society?” the latter 
diagnoses the chief characteristic of modern development as the loss of 
power and control by the owners of property and their transference to the 
growing class of managers and bureaucrats, the administrators in business 
and government. The difference between the two writers is one of emphasis 
in interpretation rather than of method or object. Both agree that we are 
living through a period of ‘‘ social revolution ” in the sense of transition from 
one type of society to another. Dr Drucker wants to create a “‘ functioning 
society,” where the individual can be conscious of fulfilling a real social 
function in a society whose purpose and ideals make sense in terms of his 
own purpose and ideals. He finds a possible solution in the development of 
the industrial plant into a self-governing community, giving status and 
function to its members. Mr Burnham regards the evolution of a completely 
“ managerial society ” as inevitable, but is dubious of the chances that this 
society will be democratic in character in its earlier forms, and denies that it 
could take the form of parliamentary democracy. 


“Tt may be that democracy could be introduced through the 
localisation of political opposition in such institutions as syndicates, 
co-operatives, technical associations, or others of the same order not yet 
known. . . . Democracy grown along these lines would be able to 
function, up to a point, without being a dangerous threat to the social 
rule, the power and privileges, of the managers or to the foundations of 
the new society.” (P. 163.) 


He thus reaches a political conclusion somewhat akin to Dr Drucker’s. He 
agrees with both Professor Carr and Dr Drucker in regarding existing trade- 
unionism and socialism as correlatives of capitalism and therefore fated, like 
capitalism, to undergo radical transformation in the post-war years. 

This brief survey of contemporary political philosophy shows a body of 
thought and speculation daring and radical in its conclusions, yet realistic 
in its methods : thinking and speaking in terms of crisis and social revolution, 
yet fundamentally democratic in its ideals and its temper; and—despite 
divergences of emphasis—impressively consistent and interlocked in many of 
its vital conceptions. It is clearly influenced as much by the economic 
dislocation and insecurity of the pre-war years as by experience of the social 
upheavals and political re-orientations of war-time. It offers, at first, a 
striking contrast to the idealistic tone of official political theory as embodied 
in such pronouncements as the Atlantic Charter and the speeches of pro- 
minent statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic. Yet perhaps it is the neces- 
sary intellectual preparation and theoretical evolution for the final imple- 
menting of the ideas of these governmental policies. It is practical in purpose 
and bold enough to carry forward the initiative and enterprise of war-time 
into the mental atmosphere of the future, where the maximum amount of 
these qualities will be needed for the wise conclusion of the perplexing 
problems of peace. 

DAVID THOMSON. 


Smwney Sussex COLLEGE, 
E. 





SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I. Purmosopny. 


THE recently-published volume of Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society opens 
with a lengthy Presidential Address by Dr A. C. Ewing on “ The Rights of the 
Individual against the State.” The most interesting part of the Address is the 
statement of certain “‘ strong points ” in the “ totalitarian tendency ” (by which is 
meant here, not the particular forms of totalitarianism which confront us to-day, 
but the general principle of State organisation and control): ‘‘ The individualist 
has too often forgotten that it is not only State interference but equally interference, 
direct or indirect, by other individuals, which is a menace to liberty ; this is par- 
ticularly the case in the economic sphere, where State interference often gives more 
liberty than it takes away.”’ ‘‘ Secondly, the totalitarian is not mistaken in holding 
that the individual has no rights in complete independence of the common good ”’ (the 
italics are ours). If the aims and ends pursued by the State are good “‘ there is 
something very fine in the idea of organising all the citizens of the State to work 
together for the common good in peace and not only in war”; but “ the citizens 
must be real individuals—beings with freedom, intelligence, initiative, and respon- 
sibility.” Among the other Papers read, four are historical: ‘“‘ Kant’s Theory of 
Mathematical and Philosophical Reasoning,” by Dr C. D. Broad (in which Dr 
Broad deals almost exclusively with Kant’s treatment of mathematical reasoning) ; 
** William of Ockham on Terms, Propositions, and Meaning,” by Dr Ruth L. Saw 
(making clear that the Doctor Invincibilis discusses effectively questions prominent 
in modern Logic); ‘‘ Hume’s Theory of Universals,” by Mr R. I. Aaron; and 
“‘Green’s Moral Theory ” (with special reference to the doctrines of ‘‘ Self-satis- 
faction ’’ and the “ True Good” in Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics). Among the 
remaining Papers, we can only refer to the ‘“‘ Symposium ” on “ The Relations 
between Science and Ethics,” in which Dr C. Waddington, Dr Ewing, and Dr Broad 
took part. The questions at issue are thus stated by Dr Broad : Is an ethical belief 
correct “if it tends either (1) to carry changes in social relations further in the 
direction which they have predominantly followed in the past, or (2) to prevent 
them . . . from reverting to earlier phases in the course which they have already 
followed ?”’ And is it incorrect ‘ if it tends to bring about changes in social rela- 
tions which deviate from or reverse the trend which such changes have predomi- 
nantly followed in the past?” These, Dr Broad maintains, are ethical questions 
which “ certainly cannot be supported or refuted by the methods of natural science, 
i.e. by sense-perception and introspection, helped by experiment and generalised 
by problematic induction.”’ Dr Broad adds that he has avoided the word “‘ evolu- 
tion,” which suggests progress, i.e. change for the better,’—‘ an amphibious word 
which is half non-ethical and half ethical,’ and is only confusing when we are con- 
sidering the relation between Science and Ethics.—In A Study on Punishment, 
reprinted from ‘‘ The Canadian Bar Review ” (Toronto, February, 1948), Dr Ewing 
has an Essay, philosophical and practical, from which we quote the following : 
** Granted that the State cannot just let the criminal alone, and that in some cases 
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imprisonment must be inflicted as punishment, this brings out the importance of 
prison reform ” which consists in trying to reform the prisoner while he is being 
punished: “effective prison reform can remove some of the obstacles which 
prevent punishment from exercising any reformative effect which it may be capable 
of exercising. For instance, the moral dangers I have mentioned are obviously 
. . - lessened by such measures as the introduction of social responsibility with 
common amenities for common good behaviour, which the movement seeks to bring 
about,” and “‘ it would tend to prevent men from coming out of prison with a sense 
of injustice because they had been insulted and ill-treated in ways not allowed for 
in the sentence ”—In Philosophy (April, 1943), Dr W. R. Inge, in a brilliant Essay 
on “‘ The Philosophy of the Wolf State,” shows us, with many apposite historical 
illustrations, ‘‘ the genesis of Fascism.” He quotes an amazing statement made 
by the late Bernard Bosanquet, who idealised the State after the manner of Hegel : 
“The State is the guardian of our whole moral world ; it is hard to see how the 
State can commit theft or murder in the sense in which these are moral offences.” 
“The State,” says Dr Inge, “is neither a person nor an organism ; it is only an 
organisation.” And in reference to Bosanquet’s doctrine of the ‘‘ General Will,” 
he affirms that ‘ the General Will is a figment, a stick for the backs of minorities ; 
there is no will apart from the wills of individual citizens.” We notice that in 
Ethics, January, 1943 (University of Chicago Press), Professor J. A. Clark gives an 
instructive analysis of Rousseau’s doctrine (or doctrines) of ‘* the General Will” ; 
but he does not succeed in showing that it is more than a very misleading metaphor 
for social factors which can be and ought to be differently described.—In the same 
number of Philosophy, the Rev. Professor E. S. Waterhouse, of Richmond College, 
argues with great force that both general Ethics and Christian Ethics suffer from 
the complete separation of the two studies. After showing that “* for many centuries 
the general outlook of Europe has been coloured by the Christian estimate of life’s 
values,’’ he points out that by the closer union of general Ethics and Christian 
Ethies, we should no longer have the latter subject expounded only “ by theo- 
logians with dogmatic prepossessions *’: ‘‘ the uncompromising challenges of Jesus 
and the early disciples have been obscured by a system of ritual and doctrine far 
removed from the Galilean gospel, of later date and cast in alloyed metal. Christian 
Ethics would gain greatly by the independent research of the undoctrinal type of 
mind. Ethics in general would also gain; if it were set in its historic connection 
with Christian Ethics, if the moral principles of the other great religions of the world 
were also woven into our treatment of the subject, we should remove the reproach 
so often levelled at the study of Ethics, that it is abstract and indecisive.”’—In 
Philosophy (loc. cit.) is also given the Foundation Oration at Birkbeck College, 
London, by the Rt. Hon. Viscount Samuel, on ‘‘ The World after the War.’ He 
avoids prophecy, but states the issues in no uncertain terms’: ‘* All such organisa- 
tions [as regional Unions of smaller States] must prove futile under the shadow of 
ever-threatening war ; and it is useless for some to seek disarmament while others 
are saturated through and through with the spirit of aggression. . . . To separate 
Force and Justice is disaster. The Nazis are an example of Force without Justice ; 
the League of Nations of Justice without Force. The Atlantic Charter would unite 
the two by disarming the aggressors and not the others. . . . Such inequality, 
however, cannot endure indefinitely.’-—In Ethics (loc. cit.), Dr G. Schwarzenberger, 
of the University of London, analyses “‘ Three Types of Law,”—“ The Law of 
Power,” ‘*‘ The Law of Co-ordination,” and ‘*‘ The Law of Reciprocity ” (in each of 
these expressions, ‘‘ based upon ” should be substituted for “‘ of”). It is not only 
in “ totalitarian’ States that Law based upon Power operates. This type of Law 
“ serves its own purpose best if its real character is as much as possible disguised 
by an array of technicalities and quasi-etliical doctrines, so that the ‘ vested 
interests ’ protected by it are made to appear identical with the interests of all.” 
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II. THEOLOGY. 


Dr Charles E. Raven’s publication of his eight Lectures on Science, Religion, 
and the Future (Cambridge University Press, 1948), will be welcomed in many 
quarters. The most serious effect of any real conflict between science and 
religion is that it destroys the possibility of an integrative and understanding 
view of the world. Dr Raven’s early scientific studies were in the field of 
Biology; and he discovered that the problems confronting the student 
of science and the students of religion were similar. Probably for this reason 
he gives most attention to the “ conflict” as it arose in the nineteenth century 
over “evolution”; and he discusses this with marked freshness and force, 
To bring science and religion into their true relationship is a task at once moral 
and religious : moral, because “ to agree upon a description of our universe, even 
if our task were discharged with the utmost objectivity, would inevitably involve 
the raising and discussing of questions not merely intellectual but ethical” ; 
religious, because the supreme ends of humanity “ are involved in man’s primal and 
characteristic equipment, . . . his capacity for religious experience of the kind 
known as mysticism.” It would, however, be a serious misunderstanding to 
attribute to the author an “ anti-intellectualist ” bias, or a view of religious experi- 
ence as essentially non-rational. Mysticism (in the sense in which Dr Raven 
describes it) is a unique and specifically human experience ; but he does not main- 
tain that it cannot be reflectively analysed or described.—The. primary article in 
the last number of Journal of Theological Studies, by the Rev. H. J. Carpenter, 
discusses ‘‘ Creeds and Baptismal Rites in the First Four Centuries.” He points 
out that our knowledge of the way in which creedal forms were used in the ante- 
Nicene period is very limited; “in fact, the evidence tells against the pre- 
supposition that the usage established in the fourth century was operative in the 
second or even in the early third century.” The whole organisation of the “ cate- 
chumenate ” in the fourth century had reached “ a stage of elaboration which was 
quite unknown in the second and only beginning to develop in the third century.” 
The second century was “ prolific in summaries of the faith, some Christological, 
some based on the three-fold Name, and some having yet other structural forms ” ; 
and “ within the similar forrns the details and emphasis varied.”—In the London 
Quarterly and Holborn Review (January, 1943) the Rev. A. E. Garvie, quoting the 
whole of the question ‘“‘ What think ye of Christ ? Whose Son is he ? ” (and not, 
as is often done, only the first part of it), develops in a very suggestive way the 
view that in reference to the Person and work of Christ the Incarnation was pro- 
gressive: “If we use the term injinitum as expressing only God’s transcendence, 
then the Lutheran maxim finitum est capaz infiniti is false; . . . but if we dwell 
on the personal perfection of God, as Wisdom, Righteousness, Love, then the 
Lutheran maxim is true,” that is “‘ in the progressive Incarnation the capacity was 
developed and the limitations of finitude became less and less.” It would be 
interesting to know whether Dr Garvie finds in the recorded teaching of the Master 
anything of the nature of a progressive doctrine. In the same number of the 
London Quarterly the Rev. Dr C. Ryder Smith discusses ‘‘ The Bible and its Chal- 
lengers,” ‘‘ four major controversies about the Bible, and their results”: the 
“* challenges ”’ of Science, of History, of Paleography, and of Comparative Religion. 
The infallibility of the Bible is gone. In religion, as everywhere else, we have to 
live without infallible guides : “‘ if there were an infallible guide to the Will of God, 
men would be spared the discipline of ‘ thinking for themselves’; but mental 
discipline—sometimes very hard mental discipline—is one of God’s instruments in 
the making of a man.” But the authority of the Bible is not gone : ‘‘ the Books are 
* canonical ’ because they are the records of authoritative men.”’—In the Journal 
of Theological Studies (loc. cit.), the Rev. Dr J. K. Mozley, in the course of a short 
paper on “‘ The Bible to-day,” affirms that “ it is one Word of God which is unveiled 
in the mahifold diversity of the biblical literature.” He approves the idea of a 
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“ realised eschatology,” ‘a Messianic Age attested by the signs displayed in its 
midst,” and therefore of a Messias praesens, not merely of a Messias futurus ” ; 
and he rejects.‘ the old ‘ liberal’ notions of a kingdom immanent in the hearts of 
men obedient to God’s Will, and manifesting itself through moral and social pro- 
gress.” Another example of the contemporary theological reaction is found in 
The People and the Presence by Canon W. J. Phythian-Adams. Essentially his 
purpose is to show that in the Old Testament the priestly-system is based on recog- 
nition of the “ numinous”’ and is intended to bridge the gulf between man and 
God’s awful holiness.’ This is worked into a doctrine of the ‘‘ sacramental incor- 
poration ” of the believer through “the Church” into Christ. We believe that 
Dr Phythian-Adams has not strengthened his theology by incorporating into it 
Otto’s doctrine of the supremacy of “the numinous” over the ethical.—Yet 
another example is found in The Virgin Birth in History and Faith by Mr Douglas 
Edwards. The author believes that knowledge of the Virgin Birth eases to an 
immense extent the difficulty of accepting as none other than Very God Him who 
entered the world as a newborn Child on Christmas Day. It would be unfair to 
suggest that this is a “‘ bias’ which vitiates the whole of the author’s version of 
the New Testament evidence for the miraculous birth; but his statement that 
“history can point to no one who at once believed in the Incarnation and denied 
the Virgin Birth” is inexplicable.—In the Congregational Quarterly (April, 1943), 
in the editorial pages, it is stated, quite truly as we believe, that “‘ the present age 
is not theologically minded”: ‘*‘ The Church and its members are judged not by 
their theology but by their religion ; the test that the average man applies is our 
Lord’s own test, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ When the Church and 
its members can meet that test, the revival of religion will begin. We have lived 
through a generation when the lives of so-called Christian men and women have 
not been noticeably different from those of their fellows who made no Christian 
profession. The fruits of the Spirit have not been abundant, and so men have 
ceased to take notice of the Church ” (Joc. cit., p. 108).—In The Faith of a Jewish 
Woman Miss Lily H. Montague has described her own religious experience, through 
which she became one of the founders of Liberal Judaism and devoted herself to 
many forms of social service: ‘‘ We all know,” she affirms, ‘‘ Christians who lead 
as high a life as any Jew of our acquaintance ; but we should be insincere if, while 
proclaiming our faith in the Unity of God, we did not at the same time affirm that 
the man who believes whole-heartedly in the One and Only God, to whom he is 
directly responsible for the conduct of his life, has a better incentive to righteousness 
than he who believes himself redeemed by the Christ who gave his life to atone for 
the sins of the world.”—We wish that space admitted a full description of the value 
of Professor H. H. Rowley’s comparative study of Eastern thought on Submission 
in Suffering, published in modest pamphlet form by the University of Wales Press, 
Cardiff. His purpose is mainly historical ; but the facts set forth throw light on 
the age-long problem. It has been observed that the research which lies behind 
this “‘ monograph ” is out of all proportion to its size. The author has added a very 
full and classified bibliography.—We can only mention, in conclusion, that Dr W. F. 
Lofthouse, in the London Quarterly (loc. cit.), under the title “‘ Freedom and Fear,” 
has contributed a suggestive review of Dr Erich Fromm’s book Freedom from Fear, 
and Dr Ranyard West’s Conscience and Society ; and in the Congregational Quarterly 
(loc. cit,), a frank discussion of the question “‘ Can we plan and be free?” Here he 
observes : “* Why is it that the army has a fascination for so many soldiers ? The 
secret may be partly learnt from some of Rupert Brooke’s well-known verses. But 
men quite devoid of his sensitive idealism have felt the mysterious effects of comrade- 
ship, in which you need others as you know that they need you, and both needs are 
satisfied ; a new freedom is discovered in the community in which competitors are 
replaced by allies.” S. H. MELLone, 


EDINBURGH. 





REVIEWS. 


God and Evil. By C. E. M. Joad.—London: Faber and Faber Ltd.—Pp. 360.— 
8s. 6d. 


Wiru the admirable lucidity of exposition in which he excels, and with dialectical 
skill that would be hard to surpass, Dr Joad here presents his philosophy of religion, 
with the reservation, however, that his conclusions are ‘“‘ tentative and provisional.” 
The religion for which an apologia is thus offered is that commonly known as 
** natural,” coupled with a very definite rejection of its supernatural extension in 
certain classical dogmas of Christian theology. ~ To the counter arguments against 
his thesis, Dr Joad gives their full weight, but concludes that “ on balance ” argu- 
ment is in favour of the existence of a good, limited, and “‘ in some sense ” personal 
God, of an evil principle opposed to God and the probable survival of “‘ something ” 
on the break-up of the human body—all this resting on the objective reality of 
Value, as the firmly established foundation. 

The chapters I have found the most revealing are those, like Chapter V, in 
which he forsakes the path of dialectic and breaks out into personal testimony. 
In these we may hear the whole man speaking, and speaking with a voice far 
stronger and more convincing than that of the intellect alone. From them it 
would appear that a deepening moral experience has provided Dr Joad with the 
means of “ outflanking ” those weighty arguments against God and religion which 
otherwise seem to him conclusive and impregnable. His account of this moral 
experience is impressive. While conscious of abounding evil in himself, of which 
he makes a singularly frank confession, he is concurrently aware of a contrary 
principle, also in himself, which knows evil for what it is, condemns it and declares 
war upon it in every form. The relation of God and evil in the universe at large, 
as Dr Joad expounds it, is little else than this inner antagonism, first revealed in 
himself as a moral experience, and then expanded to the cosmic scale as a philosophy 
of religion. 

Indeed, the thought has often occurred to me that the title of the book, had the 
author’s modesty permitted, might well have been God, Evil and Joad. In all that 
he has to tell us of God and Evil, and of their mutual antagonism, I have been 
continually asking, as I would ask of myself or of any man in like circumstances, 
“who made you a judge and a divider between those two’? Granted that he has 
successfully solved the problem created by the co-presence in the universe of God 
and Evil, his own presence as the assessor of their relationship remains to be 
explained. After all, the fact of outstanding significance is not so much the exist- 
ence of evil or of God as our consciousness of evil as such and of good as such, of 
which consciousness Dr Joad is himself the witness. Had he written more im- 
personally and told us nothing of himself or his pilgrimage this thought might not 
have suggested itself. As it is, I can find no place in the universe as here interpreted 
either for Dr Joad or for his philosophy. Both seem to me intruders on the scene. 
What would be the difference, I ask myself, if God and Evil had been left to fight it 
out between themselves to all eternity, with no Dr Joad, nor Dr anybody else, to 
play the part of spectator and write it all up ina book? Why the need of a philo- 
sophical commentary ? As I ponder these questions a suspicion begins to dawn 
that, whatever may be said about Evil itself, the problem of Evil is an artefact 
created by the intellectualist philosophy which sets out to solve it. 

Our author is evidently well acquainted with the writings of Pascal : he quotes 
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him frequently and always with illuminating effect. What then would be the 
reaction of Pascal to the conclusions at which Dr Joad, after due balancing of 
arguments for and against, and co-ordinating the result with moral experience, has 
arrived ? 

He would at once say that, if these are all theology has to offer to save mankind 
from the desperate misery and shame of its natural condition, they are nothing 
worth and little better than a mockery. “Man is the glory and shame of the 
universe.” But in what does his glory consist? It consists in the fact that he 
knows his shame and therewith his incapacity to escape from it. He is profoundly 
conscious of the need thence arising, which is not the need of an intellectual solution 
of this problem or that, but something very different—the need of a Saviour from 
his desperate condition. In that very consciousness he is face to face with the 
Living God who alone can save him, and needs no further demonstration that God 
exists. He may accept your philosophy of religion, agree to its ethical consequences 
and adjust his outlook on social affairs to correspond with it ; but all that will not 
have advanced him one step towards the salvation for which the inner man is crying 
out. He is shelterless in the storm and you have shown him the picture of a house ; 
he is perishing with hunger and you have presented him with a frying pan; in a 
word you have mocked him. Nay, his acceptance of your philosophy will be short- 
lived. He will say yes to all your conclusions and an hour afterwards, disturbed by 
the consciousness of his miserable condition, he will begin to doubt them. All that 
you have done is to offer a precarious satisfaction to his intellectual curiosity. But 
you have brought him no inspiration, have not healed his wound nor delivered him 
from his despair. Accordingly he will not believe you for long and the final issue 
will be written quod curiositate cognoverint superbid amiserunt. To those who would 
contend that conclusions arrived at on balance of pros and cons—as Dr Joad himself 
contends—may still be helpful to the man of faith, Pascal’s answer would be that 
they do not know ce que c’est la foi. ‘‘Se moquer de philosophie c’est vraiment 
philosopher.” 

Whatever support religion may gain from the success of philosophers in making 
good the “‘ religious hypothesis ” here defended by Dr Joad is a small thing when 
compared with what it has derived, and continues to derive, from the witness of 
the martyrs. This does not wait to be given until philosophy has solved the problem 
of evil. That the belief in a benevolent God has survived the age-long martyrdom 
of man, however feebly, is remarkable enough ; but more significant is the fact that 
religion has ever shone at its brightest in the hour of martyrdom, in the day when 
evil was doing its worst. All the higher religions, and their highest expressions, are 
the children of suffering ; pain is one of their parents, and the joys into which they 
blossom, the songs of Easter Day, are the pang-born offspring of the marriage. 
The birth of Christianity, in particular, owes nothing to such reasonings in favour 
of religion as Dr Joad here adduces, cogent though they be; to Christian faith 
they are but afterthoughts. But what does it not owe to the story of the Passion, 
the story of Gethsemane and the Cross, wherein the problem of evil is solved, not 
by argument but by enactment ; not speculatively by the ingenuities of the intellect 
but dramatically by the creative force and impact of the whole man? This is the 
aspect of Christianity in which may best be seen ce que c’est la foi ; and it is this 
that Dr Joad, in his criticism of “‘ the Christian claim,” has, I think, overlooked. 
To the witness of the mystic, with its appeal to the elect, he gives due weight ; 
but the witness of the martyr, with its stronger appeal to the common man, seems 
to have passed him by. “ The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 
In this connection I would refer the reader to Erich Meissner’s article in the present 
number, in which he maintains that the living centre of the Faith is to be found 
to-day in Germany, where the Confessional Church, true to its name, is draining 
the cup of suffering to the dregs. 
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In what sense, we must finally ask, is the God of our author’s well-defended 
hypothesis on the side of man in his struggle against evil? In what sense may we 
expect Him to help us in our fight with Apollyon, as Dr Joad concludes we reason- 
ablymay? As an applauding spectator, judge of the issue and donor of the victor’s 
crown? Or as Himself a fellow traveller through the Valley of Humiliation, a 
divine companion-in-arms, sharing the woe of our combat, the wounds and the 
recoveries, the fallings-down and the risings-up, the agonies and the triumphs, the 
deaths and the resurreactions ? If only in the former sense, would the difference 
to our warfare be very great even though the applauding God did not exist? But 
if in the latter, are we not approaching the conception of the martyr-God, symbolised 
for the Christian in the image of the Crucifix and proclaimed in the coupled state- 
ment of the Creed “‘ he descended into hell: he ascended into heaven”? That 
conception is known to more religions than one. 


as L. P. Jacks. 





Education for a World Adrift. By Sir Richard Livingstone. No. 17 of Current 
Problems. Edited by Ernest Barker.—Cambridge University Press.—Pp. 
xv + 158.—38s. 6d. 


Tuis is an evil generation seeking a sign from heaven: unable to recognise either 
good or evil when it sees it, unwilling to follow any argument to the end, it satisfies 
itself with foolish and flashy half-truths. Because nothing is perfect, it refuses to 
see anything that is good. In other words, Sir Richard Livingstone thinks it is a 
generation that has gone astray because it has lost its standards. Unless it can 
recover them, the time will soon come when it will be unable to tell right from wrong 
or beautiful from ugly. As for truth, this generation is worse than Pilate, who did 
at least ask what it was. The subject has now lost all interest. The question asked 
too often is—does it pay ? too seldom—is it right ? While it is the duty of each 
generation to revise the judgements of its predecessors, this need not mean that all 
the well-established judgements of the past must be reversed. Our young people 
have put down the mighty from their seats, but they have not exalted the humble 
or meek. Fear of their own inferiority forbids them to exalt anybody. This fear 
of inferiority lies at the bottom of most of the mischief, but the remedy may lie not 
in denying the inferiority but in acknowledging it. Carlyle says that when we see 
a hero our knees must bend, even though they are of brass. The present generation 
is made of stronger metal. So nowadays the fashion is to excuse all acts of violence 
or cruelty by putting the blame on everyone except the evildoers themselves, 
while anyone is sure of a hearing who can find the hidden faults of the great pioneers 
to whom we owe most of what is valuable in our inheritance from the past. No poet 
now sings of a village Hampden who withstood the local tyrant while Hampden’s 
monument, set up just a hundred years ago on Chalgrove field, is left to rot and 
decay because no one any longer cares for the liberties our Hampdens won for us. 
If a prophet were to come among us, they would hardly bother to stone him, and 
certainly there would be no one hereafter to build his tomb. 
; Perhaps this is putting Sir Richard’s indictment more strongly than he puts it 
himself, but the colours he uses to paint the picture of the world adrift are dark 
enough. It is a true picture? Well, if we cannot, as we are told so often, indict a 
nation, it is still more difficult to indict a generation. It is only possible to observe 
general tendencies and there is reason to fear that the President of Corpus is, in the 
main, quite right: There is something wrong with this generation and the world 
is adrift. We live in an age of disillusionment, and for that our immediate forebears 
must take some of the blame. Although Sir Richard Livingstone mentions the 
faults of the Victorian Age, older people are not quite as willing as they might be to 
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acknowledge the faults of the nineteenth century, against which our young people 
are rightly in revolt. 

But when full allowance has been made for the reaction against Victorian com- 
placency, it must be admitted that in many ways the last century was in advance 
of the twentieth. As an example of deterioration, the author gives us lists of books. 
commonly read when he was an undergraduate, and compares them with those 
read by young people to-day. Shaw, Strachey, Aldous Huxley and Wells make 
poor showing beside Carlyle, Ruskin, Meredith, Morley, Pater, Stevenson and Froude 
(curiously enough Browning is hardly mentioned in the book under review). 

But that raises a question—who is to blame? Do not young people for the 
most part read those books put into their hands by their seniors ? Certainly they 
must read books prescribed by the Universities for examinations. Sir Richard 
would abolish examinations—at least he has no use for the General School one, and 
he is right. This examination, forced on boys and girls at the age of sixteen, is 
responsible for much of our trouble, and it is time that the public was informed 
that the Assistant Masters in Public and Secondary Schools are becoming very 
uneasy about the whole system of school examinations. A majority of Head- 
mistresses would welcome the total abolition of the G.S.E. The world went very 
well without it in days not so long ago, but, if there must be an examination at that 
stage, why not give everyone a certificate showing what subjects have been studied 
and the stage reached in each? That ought to satisfy everybody. As it is, the 
examination system is doing more harm to schools than good. If the world is to 
recover its balance, the rising generation must be brought into daily and intimate 
contact with noble minds. This is the chief remedy put forward by Sir Richard 
Livingstone. There is in fact no other way of reform, and it is therefore greatly 
to be hoped that Education for a World Adrift will be widely read and acted upon 
by parents and teachers. 

The world is in danger, and if it is not to enter on another dark age, it must 
recover its belief in God and its belief in Man. Young people—and some older ones 
too—do not always see that no world can be made better simply by improvements 
in the social system unless the individuals composing the society are themselves 
better people. 

We must have patience—but that does not mean that we must stand by and do 
nothing—the present generation is, in one way, much more unfortunate than any 
of its predecessors, for it has lost its natural leaders—they are nearly all in graves 
over the water. 

Sir Richard Livingstone quotes liberally—and very wisely—from the works of 

the world’s great thinkers and, as would be expected by anyone who knows him, 
Plato is called in as witness again and again. 
_ And Plato is nearly always right—but was he right to exclude Homer from his 
ideal Republic? Sir Richard seems to answer in the affirmative. Opinions may 
well differ here, but with regard to the greater part of his book, there is—or there 
ought to be—entire agreement with him, and there can be nothing but gratitude for 
the valuable contributions being made by the President of Corpus towards the 
solution of our educational problems. 


Siew. Conanen, Oxrown. R. B. HENDERSON. 





The Epistle to Diognetus. By E. H. Blakeney, M.A.—S.P.C.K., 1943.—6s. net. 


Tue letter which an unknown Christian, some time probably in the second century 
B.c., wrote to his friend Diognetus, a pagan of social standing, to explain to him 
what kind of people Christians were, and what their significance was in the world, 
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is so unique and humanly attractive a scrap of ancient literature that some of the 


few people who to-day read Greek may be glad to have another handy edition of Toe ae 
it with scholarly introduction and notes by Mr E. H. Blakeney. The warm sense iad idol 


which the writer has of the wonderful new thing which has come into being in the ont 
world gives a kindled earnestness, a spontaneous, simple eloquence, to his exposition e 


which will always make men turn to it with especial fondness among the remains age 
of early Christian writing. He must have had such an education in Greek letters S emapte 
as enabled him to express himself with point and effectiveness. An educated pagan if once yo 
would not be put off by his style as he would by a great deal of the literature current human p< 
in the despised Christian community. And yet this literary competence in the ad fortu 
writer of the letter went, I fear it must be admitted, with a feeble intellectual grasp. es be we 


The attack on pagan idolatry with which his letter opens brings over again into 
play the cheap ridicule, inherited by tradition from Judaism, which proceeded on 
the supposition that the heathen identified the material of their images with the LONDON 
gods they worshipped. This was no doubt more or less true of a multitude of the 

uneducated, but it was not true of educated Greeks and Romans. If Diognetus, oe 
as one would think likely, was an educated man, this argument of his friend’s must Studies 1 
have seemed to him contemptible. Or again, the writer is unconscious what Seve 
difficulties his wholesale condemnation of Jewish ritual practices would land him THe mak 
in, if he thought out what was implied in the scriptures regarded as authoritative on the Cx 
by the Church. If he tried to ride off, as the Epistle of Barnabas does, with the gratitude 
theory that all the Jewish ritual law had been intended by God to be understood more ric! 
allegorically, not literally, that would be impossible to anyone of sound judgement attained 
who accepted the scriptures as infallible. Mr Blakeney in his note refers to Philo. of Regen 
But it has to be remembered that Philo by no means repudiated obedience to the Robinso! 
ritual law in the literal sense. He condemns the people who do not conform, only has writ! 
that has to go together with his allegorical interpretation. Nor was it only a devoted 
question of the Old Testament. In the Christian writings which, at the date when in the mi 
the letter was written, had come to be collected as an authoritative New Testament, Dr Robi 
the view was clearly held that the Jewish ritual law had really been given by God College : 
to Israel, and had been of obligation before the death of the Messiah. And to theologi 
condemn on principle material rites and the observance of sacred days was incon- ment th 
sistent with the practice of the Church in regard to Baptism, the Eucharist and College, 
Easter. The writer does not indeed refer to any of these, and it might be suggested Oxford, 
that he belonged to some eccentric Christian sect which repudiated such things, as 





memoris 
the Quakers were to do in a later day, but, so far as I know, there is no evidence for logical E 
the existence of such a sect among the early Christians, and the writer must have ship in | 
been fully aware that these ceremonies and observances were established among books, t 


the people whom he described as the soul of the world. The truth probably is of the 
that the writer’s mind was of that order which does not think out the implications tributio 
of its various beliefs, and is therefore capable of holding contradictory beliefs side ship, de 
by side without discomfort. But 

One can see this again in what he says of bia, ‘ force,” being incompatible with the wor 
the character of God. God had sent His Son into the world to win men by per- teacher: 


suasion, not by force. Very beautiful, but does the writer hold that God never The cas 
uses force, in the sense of exerting His power to overwhelm men against their will ? reflect t 
Not a bit of it; he looks forward to the coming judgement when a large part of first fou 
mankind—including the old philosopher Heraclitus, whom he specially mentions— the rem 
will be hurled by God into eternal fire. Mr Blakeney’s reference in his note to St ‘Church 


Thomas’s doctrine that there cannot be anything “ violent ’’ in God, does not seem 


criticise 
to me relevant. St Thomas is using “ violent ” in the technical Aristotelian sense encyclo 
of ‘“‘ contrary to nature’’: it has no reference to the forcible exertion of God’s t corte 
power upon men, which St Thomas no more believed to be incompatible with the To] 


Divine character than the writer of our epistle did. of then 
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Mr Blakeney has a long and good note, well documented, on the belief that the 
world has been made by God for the sake of men. His final excursus on demons 
and idol-worship does not seem to me equally satisfactory. He speaks of the 
arguments on the pagan side defending the use of images in worship, but curiously 
omits any reference to the most signal and eloquent apologia, the great oration of 
Dio Chrysostom. He thinks it strange that the later neo-Platonists should have 
attempted a defence of idol-worship. Is it strange? I should have thought that 
if once you accept the belief that there exist a plurality of invisible beings of super- 
human power and intelligence who can affect the course of things and the minds 
and fortunes of men, and who are accessible to prayers, a very reasonable defence 
can be made out for the use of material images in commerce with them, 


Epwyn BEvAN. 
LONDON. 





Studies in History and Religion: Presented to Dr Wheeler Robinson on his 
Seventieth Birthday. Edited by E. A. Payne.—Lutterworth Press.—21s. 


Tue making of a Festschrift is a pious and laudable device, more common perhaps 
on the Continent than in this country, for giving expression to the admiration and 
gratitude felt by his students for some great scholar and teacher. No man ever 
more richly deserved such a tribute than Dr Wheeler Robinson, who has recently 
attained his seventieth year and at the same time retired from the Principalship 
of Regent’s Park College, Oxford. A Semitic scholar of world-wide reputation, Dr 
Robinson has not only made notable contributions to Old Testament study, but 
has written also on a wide variety of theological subjects and at the same time has 
devoted a lifetime of toil to raising the standard of theological education especially 
in the ministry of the Baptist Churches of which he is a loyal and devoted adherent. 
Dr Robinson was himself trained under Dr Fairbairn in the early days of Mansfield 
College at Oxford, and caught some of his great teacher’s enthusiasm for higher 
theological education. Then for fourteen years he taught Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment theology at Rawdon College, and in 1920 became Principal of Regent’s Park 
College, London. He was chiefly instrumental in getting this college removed to 
Oxford, and the admirable buildings in which it is housed will be a perpetual 
memorial of his zeal. In Oxford he has played his part as Chairman of the Theo- 
logical Board and examiner in the schools, and he now holds the Speaker’s Lecture- 
ship in Biblical studies. And all the time he has been writing. Among his many 
books, the great trilogy, The Christian Doctrine of Man, The Christian Experience 
of the Holy Spirit and Revelation and Redemption, is not only a permanent con- 
tribution to theology, but gives evidence at every point of its author’s fine scholar- 
ship, deep religious insight, and steadfast Christian faith. 

But to turn now to the Festschrift. It consists of fifteen essays all save one 
the work of former pupils of Dr Robinson. Of the writers no less than nine are 
teachers in various theological colleges and the rest are ministers of Baptist Churches. 
The essays cover a wide range of subjects, and so may be said to illustrate and 
reflect the catholicity of Dr Robinson’s own religious and theological interests. The 
first four are on the Old Testament, the next two on New Testament subjects, and 
the remainder on theology proper, the philosophy of religion, Christian ethics and 
_Church history. It may be imagined therefore that this is not an easy book to 
criticise or to appraise. To deal with it adequately and in detail would require an 
encyclopedic knowledge such as few men possess. All that can be attempted here 
is certain general reflections and impressions. 

To begin with then, the general level of these essays is undoubtedly high. Some 
of them are naturally more amateurish than others, and have about them a faint 
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flavour of the prize composition, but even these would win high marks from any 
examiner. Where all are good it seems invidious to make distinctions, but the 
following points are worth noting. Professor Schofield, in an essay on “ The 
Significance of the Prophets for Dating Deuteronomy,” makes out a very strong 
case for revising the whole Graf-Wellhausen interpretation of the Pentateuch. 
Professor Marshall in ‘*‘ Formgeschiehte and its Limitations,” subjects the form 
critics to a severe cross-examination and shows conclusively that on many points 
they need to think again. Professor Wenger, of Serampore, in ‘“‘ The Problem of 
Truth in Religion,” writes with Tambaram before his mind and seeks to prepare 
the ground for an Indian Christian theology. On the historical side, A. J. D. Farrer, 
a colleague but not a pupil of Dr Robinson, does some careful research work in 
““ The Waldenses and the Early English Baptists,” while E. A. Payne, writing on 
“The Development of Nonconformist Theological Education in the Nineteenth 
Century,” shows how Regent’s Park College has entered into and worthily main- 
tains a great tradition. 

But, shades of Mr Spurgeon! what a change i is here since the days of the down- 
grade controversy and what a welcome proof does this book give of the new spirit 
that is coming over both theologians and churches. Baptists are often regarded as 
the most denominational of denominationalists, yet there is not in these essays a 
trace of the odium ecclesiasticum or of sectarian exclusiveness. One and all the 
writers show themselves to be modern without being modernist and evangelical 
without being obscurantist. At the same time they are commendably free from 
that rather hectic neo-orthodoxy which is affected by some of their contemporaries. 
It may fairly be said then that the book they have produced is a good example of 
British scholarship at its best in its open-minded pursuit of truth and willingness to 
follow wherever the truth may lead. It should also help to further that comity of 
scholarship which is an indispensable step towards the only Christian unity worth 
having—a unity in spirit and in truth. In all this the book reflects the mood and 
follows the example of the great teacher in whose honour it is written. 


W. B. SELBrE. 
OxForp. 





The United States and Civilization. By J. F. Nef.—Chicago Press.—8 dollars. 


Tuts is a notably moving and high-minded book. The author, who is Professor of 
Economic History at Chicago, was invited to take part in the series of Walgren 
Lectures given “ to assist students to understand contemporary life in the United 
States with its background in history, its present needs and its possible future.” 


Professor Nef has interpreted his commission liberally. He tells us nearly as much 
about the early industrial development of England as he does of the United States, 
and is deeply imbued with a knowledge and love of the best in English literature 
and tradition. This knowledge and sympathy, added to the burning sincerity of 
the man, give his work a ready entrance to the British reader. 

What then is the gist of his message—for it must be understood that the burden 
of the book is hortatory rather than descriptive ? Perhaps the following passage, 
which occurs towards the end of the book, expresses as well as any the thought 
which possesses Mr Nef’s mind ; ‘* What seems to have come about with the triumph 
of industrialism, and with the moral and intellectual crisis of our time, is this : 
the disproportionate emphasis laid by our institutions and our social and economic 
life upon material values is depriving the American people of the opportunity to 
cultivate for their own sake the needs of the mind and spirit.” That is his charge 
and his sorrow, and interwoven with it come many laments that the good things of 
the past, especially in art and literature, are more and more neglected and forgotten. 
Moral and religious decadence and instability are however the most serious dangers. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND CIVILIZATION 
No moral value remains unquestioned ; novelty, universal questioning and material 


One gains something of the same picture, painted however in rather livelier 
wlours, in the novels of the American Winston Churchill ; and botft these authors 
just commend themselves warmly to the English public by the excellent English 
hey write and by their love and knowledge of England and her tradition. As 
gecessful pioneers in the same process of industralisation the British have run the 
same dangers which Mr Nef describes. But the scene is larger in the United States 
and the cataclysm more violent ; nor have they there the background of twelve 
centuries of continuous and developing institutions. Hence we may expect to find 
the same evils and dangers in both countries, but in an exaggerated form in the 
United States. We may also reasonably hope to find similar efforts at redress and 
writers like Mr Nef on both sides of the Atlantic to open our eyes and spur us on to 

abetter state. Let it be said at once that the evils which he deplores are real and 
flagrant, and that the remedies and ideals which he advocates are substantially 
true. It is the fact, with us as with the Americans, that the mechanisation of 
industry led to an over-valuation and misuse of wealth and material things. The 
evils due to the factory system of last century are well known and horrible. We 
cannot flatter ourselves that they are yet overcome, but in many points of social 
reform we undoubtedly took the lead of the United States. They are now in several 
directions following us, just as we in some matters, such as social insurance and adult 
education, may find exemplars in other nations. In the world-wide spread of such 
alleviating measures Professor Nef may find substantial ground for a more hopeful 
view. He is, however, more deeply concerned with the_spiritual condition of 
industrialised mankind and especially of his own fellow-countrymen. The old 
values of beauty, truth and righteousness are called in question, and to his vision 
there has not yet appeared anything which will re-establish them or take their place. 
Religion is in the melting-pot, but he has no doubt as to the shape in which it should 
beremodelled. ‘*‘ What is needed,’ he says, “‘ in the twentieth century is the pursuit 
of good ends which will show mankind the essential unity of all branches of learning 
and all aspects of human existence. Nothing is better designed to do this than 

Christian theology.” 

Now, broadly speaking, every thoughtful person will agree with the ideals of 
our American prophet and deplore the evils which he describes. It is true that the 
goal of mankind is a forward march towards the attainment of greater beauty and 
knowledge in the world and the union of all men in stronger bonds of love, justice 
and developed personality. They will attain this largely by studying the best 
examples of these things in the past and applying them to the changing conditions 
of the future. No one could be more emphatic in asserting these truths than 
Professor Nef, or more unsparing in denouncing the obstacles and shortcomings 
which stand in the way of his ideal. But there is another aspect in which one may 
and should regard the vaticinations of a prophet. How far is his judgement of the 
scene before him a just and complete one? To make his point and let the ideal 
shine out in the most dazzling colours, he has the strongest inducement to darken 
to the utmost the surrounding gloom. All prophets do it from Jeremiah onwards. 
It will not, therefore, be in any disrespect to the allocution before us if we suggest 
some modification of the judgements expressed, some compensating thoughts which 
may relieve the prevailing gloom of the picture. 

It must be remembered that a hundred years or so is a very small section of— 
shall we say ?—the million in which mankind has advanced from his purely animal 
origin to his present state, and that it takes a long time for the true value of any 
particular incident or period to be firmly established. For instance, can we say yet 
what was the real contribution of the Middle Ages to the advance of mankind ? 
Some would still have it that it was an actual retrogression. The attitude, therefore, 
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of the philosopher or general historian will be widely different from that of the 


prophet or moral reformer; or perhaps we should say it will provide a supple-§ 


mentary background. To take the latest example which gives Mr Nef his stronges 
appeal. Within the last hundred or hundred and fifty years mankind has achieved 
the most amazing conquests over nature. The triumphs especially of radio-activity 
lead us into a realm of what an earlier age would certainly have considered the 
supernatural. Now all these examples of human skill have brought with them 
accidental evils which can be remedied and which demand the attention of the 
moral reformer. Such were the child-slavery and hideous factory slums of the early 
industrial revolution. But the remediable evils—bad as they often are—will not 
blind the philosophic historian to the real nature of the advance that has been 
made. Mechanical industrialisation has enabled huge fortunes to be made and, as 
Professor Nef tells us, the cult of the dollar has for a time, especially in the United 
States, eclipsed some of the higher values of human life. Let us be thankful that 
there are voices as strong as his to call us back to the right path. But the right 
path is not one which leaves the triumphs of the scientific and mechanical mind by 
the way, but one which goes through them and integrates them in a larger and 
more glorious whole. 

There is an implication in some of Mr Nef’s phrases and certainly in the minds 
of many people who feel as he does, that the achievements of the human mind on 
the mechanical and physical side of science are of a lower or baser order than the 
flights of Homer or the pictures in the Vatican. But what is the basis of any such 
classification of human faculties ?_ The most universally gifted man who ever lived 
—Leonardo da Vinci—was equally great on all sides and he would have been trans- 
ported by the wonders of radio-activity and aeronautics and no doubt contributed 
largely to them. Such human phenomena are rare and Shakespeares are not born 
in every decade. But if we started counting the eminences on the scientific side 
within the last few decades, our prophets of decadence would find it hard to reply. 
The knowledge lately gained about the remotest parts of the Universe, and the 
powers attained of lightning flight and almost instantaneous message round our 
own planet clearly mark out the recent decades as one of the most momentous in 
history. Here we may be.sure of our judgement, while as to the maintenance or 
decay of certain moral and esthetic values, we may rightly be somewhat doubtful. 
There is however one indubitable point about the progress—or, if you prefer it, the 
evolution—of the human race about which the prophets of decadence are always 
strangely silent, and that is the growing multitude of mankind. When we first 
discover the traces of our anthropoid ancestor, he is a rara avis skulking away in 
trees or in the bowels of the earth. Half a milliori years pass—quite a small span in 
universal time—and two thousand million men have appeared occupying the larger 
part of the planet and imposing their will on all other animals. If therefore life 
is a desirable thing, a value above that of the inanimate, progress in this respect 
has been on the largest scale. Nor need we be unduly anxious about the lower 
standard of culture and morality in the new-born millions. It is a new and urgent 
task to humanise the multitude to whom applied science has given birth. But 
there is no more reason to doubt the ultimate feasibility of this than of the ultimate 
success of the marvellous organisation which is defending humanity at this moment 
on the world’s battlefields. Mr Nef’s lectures were given before his country and ours 
were linked for ever in the task of winning a war and building a peace together. Had 
he written three years later, there would have been a thousand brilliant examples 
of heroism and self-sacrifice to illuminate his pages and leave no doubt that the 
man of the new age has not decayed. And when the fighting is over, let us hope 
that the brotherhood may remain, not ostentatious or aggressive to other nations, 
but binding them with the links of love and appreciation, determined that a good 
shall prevail which all can share. 

F. S, Marvin. 


HADLEY GREEN. 
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Friedrich Nietzsche, Philosopher of Culture. By Frederick Copleston, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of the History of Philosophy at Heythrop College.—(Bellarmine Series 
VII.)—Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1942.—Pp. xii + 213. 


Mosr people, even among the intelligent public, think of Nietzsche, as they think 
of Hegel, as a precursor of the ideology now dominant in Germany. The error of 
such a view will be evident from a perusal of Father Copleston’s discriminating 
study of Nietzsche’s philosophy. He shows with admirable fairness that Nietzsche’s 
teaching, while de facto provocative of application in this direction, is grounded on 
speculative principles radically alien to the policy and practice of National Socialism. 
Strictly Nietzsche was not a philosopher at all, but rather a prophet, passionately 
conscious of a mission. He hated system and, save in his early work, The Birth of 
Tragedy, expresses himself in aphorisms, regardless of logical coherence alike in the 
context of his writings and in their form. His theory of a Cyclic Recurrence of all 
that happens in history, for example, is put forward dogmatically, without any 
groundwork of argument, either experiential or a priori. The present Nazi 
régime presents not an illustration of his doctrines, but a caricature. An indi- 
vidualist to the core, he had no belief in the religion either of race or of the State, 
but looked to the advent of individuals of genius as the secret of salvation for 
mankind. ‘“‘ Humanity must work unceasingly for the production of solitary great 
men—this and nothing else is its task’ (p. 77). The ‘‘ cold monster,” the State, 
has its justification solely as an instrument to the realisation of this end. “There, 
where the State ceaseth—pray look thither, my brethren! Do you not see it, the 
rainbow and the bridges of the Superman ? ” (p. 166). So far from acceding to the 
wild pretensions of Aryan blood, he denounced the folly of anti-Semitism, and 
declared that the Jews “‘ are beyond all doubt the strongest, toughest and purest 
race at present living in Europe ” (p. 1382). So, again, he foresaw the rise of a 
United Europe, to replace the “‘ bovine nationalism ” that was rampant in Germany 
after the military triumph of 1870-71 (p. 176) which inaugurated the heyday of the 
travesty of culture that he branded as “‘ Culture-Philistinism.’’ Culture, the true 
culture, modelled on the creative achievements of Hellenism, was, as Father Coples- 
ton makes amply clear in his second and third chapters, the ideal to which Nietzsche 
devoted his life, whether in its Dionysiac form (as in his first and third periods), or 
(as in his middle period), under the influence of Socrates, in a spirit of Apollonian 
rationalism. What Nietzsche precisely meant by culture is not easy to define ; it 
was the product not of the life-force so much as of the Will to Power, though to 
contend that Power was in Nietzsche’s eyes the only value would involve an undue 
limitation of his teaching ; the term would cover herd-supremacy as well.as the 
dominance of the superman (p. 82 f.). The superman is not merely the type that 
actually possesses mastery, but the type that possesses it rightfully, as the pre- 
rogative of its higher quality. The fundamental characteristic of Nietzsche is to 
be found in his passion for constructiveness ; if he overthrows old tables and cham- 
pions a radical transvaluation, it is because he is set against all that is mediocre and 
ineffective. His appeal, like Carlyle, is to the ‘‘ Everlasting Yea”; his polemic 
against morality, democratic liberalism and traditional Christianity is throughout 
inspired by his zeal to affirm life and to destroy all that makes for its negation. 
In contrast to the “ slave-morality of patience, diligence, unselfishness, humility, 
and sympathy with the weak and suffering,” he champions the ‘“‘ master-morality ” 
of the predestined superman, who is strong in intellect and purpose, noble in act 
and bearing, free as a “‘ creator of values,” and who, knowing himself to be worthy 
of honour, reverences himself for what he is. He will be hard, to himself as to 
others, for “‘ all creators are hard.” ‘“ This new commandment, oh my brother, I 
put up over you: become hard! Not pity, softness, is virtue—it is a sickness, a 
vice ; hardness is virtue. Only the noblest is quite hard” (p. 86). In the most 
illuminating of his chapters (IV, entitled “‘ The Superman and the Will to Power”’), 
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Father Copleston discusses the vexed question whether Nietzsche thought of the 
superman as a higher species, destined, like the deity-bearers in Samuel Alexander’s 
philosophy, to emerge in the course of the evolutionary process, or as a small 
company of outstanding human personalities who will serve as guiding ideals to 
the mass of their fellow-men. The author favours the last-mentioned interpretation, 
and there seems little doubt that he is right. In any case, the superman is not a 
bearer of deity ; for the gods of religion rank below and not above the highest level 
of humanity. ‘‘ God is dead” said Zarathustra, “of his pity for man hath God 
died ’’ (p. 88). Nietzsche’s ideal, though far transcending the bounds of actual 
achievement, even in the great age of Greece, is uncompromisingly this-worldly 
and atheistic. Yet it is a profoundly religious ideal, the reflection of a thinker who 
was himself naturally religious ; and, as Father Copleston frankly allows, presents 
certain features in common with the character of the Christian saint. Joy, serenity, 
the consciousness of inward strength and of liberation, courage and energy of 
purpose ; these will be the distinctive marks of the fine flower of secular culture. 
Sensuality and cruelty will be abhorrent to him—here, again, we are moving in a 
world remote from that of present-day Nazi barbarism. Father Copleston in an 
impressive passage (p. 89), goes so far as to draw a parallel between Nietzsche’s 
teaching on pity and that of St John of the Cross. ‘ All great love,” says Zara- 
thustra, “is above all its pity; for it seeketh—to create what is loved! Myself do 
I offer unto my love, and my neighbour as myself: such is the language of all 
creators.” So St John of the Cross speaks of the soul in union with God on earth 
as transcending pity : “‘ as the angels perform acts of mercy without the sentiment 
of pity, so the soul in this transformation of love.’’ Nietzsche himself was far from 
pitiless or lacking in sympathy in his personal relations ; despite the tragic calamity 
that eventually wrecked his life, he was by nature genial and affectionate, with a 
longing to find a refuge from his burden of loneliness in friendships that failed to 
bring him enduring satisfaction. ‘‘ I loved Wagner, I still love him,” he said, many 
years after the rift between the two men had widened into an abyss. To his sister 
he wrote, ‘‘ A profound man needs friends, unless indeed he has a God. And I have 
neither God nor friend !”’ {p. 4). What is most worthy of respect in Nietzsche is 
his intellectual honesty and the realism with which he faces facts, tearing away with 
almost brutal candour the masks by which men strive to blind themselves to the 
stern reality of human experience. 

Yet the analogies with the Christian ideal must not be unduly stressed. For 
all the religiosity of his temperament, Nietszche was uncompromising in his 
atheism. Hence the interest and value of his writings for the world to-day. We 
are often told, and with truth, that the present age is one of “ crisis,”’ in which men 
are not only called (as they are in all ages), but compelled, to choose for or against 
a purely secularist ideal of culture, in other words, for or against the Christian 
‘“* way of life.” Father Copleston, writing from the standpoint of Catholic Christ- 
ianity, insists with pardonable reiteration, in each of the Essays that compose this 
volume, on the significance of the decision thus confronting mankind. The issue, 
Nietzsche or Christ, is that between a this-worldly humanism, that shows itself, 
alike in theory and in practice, as inevitably warped and mutilated, because it is 
*¢ all-too-human,” and a humanism that fulfils man’s nature and satisfies his thirst 
for self-realisation, because it is integrated in his thought and action with the faith 
in an other-worldly order, and in man’s membership of the heavenly commonwealth 
of which Christ is King.? 

W. G. pe Burcu. 


1 In his closing chapter, Father Copleston contrasts Nietzsche’s interpretation of the 
élan vital with that of Bergson, which, while it is in many respects analogous, approaches 
far more closely (if it did _ actually ‘attain) to the Christian view of life. 











